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PROBLEMS OF JAPANESE ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


Japan’s major problem is to bring about expansion of 
its economy without setting off an inflationary trend. The 
recovery has been outstanding but it was not solely the re- 
sult of Japanese effort. A great portion of the credit for 
the progress made must go to the generous aid from the 
United States and the general upturn of business activity 
abroad. Japan is enjoying a favorable balance of trade at 
present but the question remains how this trend can be 
maintained. The answer rests with the ability of the Japa- 
nese nation to stabilize its currency and to rationalize its 
economic structure. Only upon this foundation the economy 
can be expanded without incurring inflation. 

It is pertinent at this time when Japanese must take 
positive measures following its deflationary policy of the 
past two years to review the nation’s financial and economic 
situation during the postwar period. 


1. Postwar Financial Policy: As a result of World War 
II, Japan lost 44 per cent of its territorial possessions and 
one-fourth of its national wealth. While national wealth 
registered a recovery to the prewar level of 1935, the popula- 
tion increased because of the repatriation from abroad of 
Japanese nationals. The loss of territories, impoverishment 
of resources and over-population put pressure on the national 
finance. Thus, financial policy in connection with manage- 
ment of the national economy has become all the more 
important. In fact, the movements of the economy in the 
postwar years reflect the transition of Japan’s financial 
policies. 

The vicious inflation during the period from immediately 
after the war’s end through 1949 was attributable to the 
lax financial disbursements. Japan, however, managed to 
contain and surmount this inflationary spiral by virtue of the 
policy of balanced finance adopted in 1949. The outbreak 
of the Korean War in June 1950 threw the Japanese economy 
into the midst of a new inflation. During the subsequent one 
yoar and a half, wholesale prices in Japan recorded a 58 


per cent rise as compared to a rise of only 13 per cent in 
the United States and 29 per cent in the United Kingdom. 
The inflated economy of Japan was destined to meet a crisis 
sooner or later through the aggravation of the balance of 
international payments. In fiscal 1953 Japan recorded a 
deficit of more than $300,000,000 in the balance of interna- 
tional payments. There was a conspicuous decrease in 
foreign currency holdings. 


In order to cope with the worsening international trade 
balance, the Government decided to adopt a policy of finan- 
cial retrenchment. While the monetary operations of the 
Bank of Japan were tightened as of the autumn of.1953, the 
national finance turned to retrenchment beginning with the 
fiscal 1954 budget. The General Account of the national 
budget was set at a figure below that of the preceding year 
—hbelow the Y1,000,000 million level—for the first time 
after the end of the war. This policy is being continued 
in the current fiscal year of 1955. The spending mood pre- 
valent throughout the nation since the start of the Korean 
War was thus curbed; and investments of Government funds 
into private: indystries were curtailed. As a result, com- 
modity prices began to decline. This, coupled with the 
favorable business conditions in Western countries, resulted 
in the improvement of exports. The trade balance for fiscal 
1954 (April 1954-March 1955) proved to be more than 
$340,000,000 in favor of Japan. 


A great improvement was also observed in the domes- 
tic economy; in the money situation, national savings, ac- 
cumulation of capital and management of enterprises. The 
ground-levelling for the normalization of the Japanese eco- 
nomy was completed. This deflationary policy, however, 
was not without unfavorable counter-effects. Unemploy- 
ment tended to increase and the financial difficulties of the 
weak and small enterprises were intensified. In view of this, 
certain quarters.in the country put pressure on the Govern- 
ment to change to a positive policy of economic expansion. 
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This raises the question of whether a policy change is really 
desirable. A study of the revenues and expenditures of the 
Government should be helpful in answering this question. 


2. Increasing Financial Demand: The table below 
shows the scale of expenditures under the General Account 
of the fiscal 1955 nationai budget. 


(Unit: Y1 million) 
Fiseal1955 Fiscal i954 
polizyecy (hea See cece 106,062 109,555 
PENSIONS acer orecer es eee 84,615 79,714 
National Defense ... 135,062 LSD 220 
Education & Culture 122,554 117,960 
Preservation & Development 
of National Lands . £86,072 142,183 
Economic Industrialization 62,038 74,887 
Social Security: se 140401 133,680 
Bonds... eee ee 43,357 40,275 
Foreign Liabilities 10,098 EY pear 
Equalization Grants 141,869 138,909 
Reserve & Others ............-... 9,323 9,741 
DOtaIS (ewes ccc tt 2a ee 


991,457 999,879 


Of these expenditures, several items are likely to be- 
come bigger problems in the future. First, there are the 
social security expenditures. Budgetary appropriations for 
social security have already risen to an astronomical amount. 
They include subsidies for social insurance, aid to the needy, 
unemployment relief, housing funds and expenditures for 
improvement of public sanitation. It is inevitable that 
demand for this type of expenditure will increase as the 
retrenchment policy is further enforced. Pensions deserve 
to be mentioned also in this connection. The revival of 
pensions for ex-soldiers has necessitated a broad increase in 
the budgetary allotment for pensions. This budgetary re- 
quirement is expected to expand to as high as Y100,000,- 
000,000 (approximately $280,000,000) in several years time. 


Next, there are the expenditures for national defense. 
While advancing the strength of its own ground, sea and air 
Self-Defense Forces, Japan has also to bear part of the 
expenses necessary for the garrisoning of the armed forces 
of the United* States as agreed under the Security Treaty 
of 1951. Although Japan’s economic capacity is limited, 
rearmament for defense is necessary. The problem of co- 
ordinating these two opposite factors becomes a big issue 
and is, indeed, the key to the future of Japanese finance. 


Expenditures for public enterprises and subsidies for 
industries constitute still another problem. Public enter- 
prises for afforestation, riparian improvements and for in- 
creasing food production are essential to Japan which suffers 
from poor natural resources and frequent natural calamities. 
The accumulation of private capital is also not sufficient as 
yet, and industries have to depend to a great extent upon 
Government funds for modernization of production. But 
only in this way can they lower cost and develop the capa- 
bility to survive international export competition. 


The question is in what ways can these requirements be 
made compatible with national economic power and in what 
Ways can accumulated private capital be utilized. 


Another expenditure which deserves study is the equali- 
zation grants to local governments. The finance of the local 
governments taken as a whole is almost equal to that of the 
State. The majority of the local governments are also con- 
fronted with financial difficulties in view of the expansion of 
public projects and social security. Equalization grants from 
the State have been made to these local governments in one 
form or another. The amount of these grants has been 
increasing annually. 
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Reparations and foreign debts are also major items of 
expense. Of particular importance in this category are war 
reparations to be paid in accordance with the provisions of 
the Peace Treaty and repayment of economic aid extended 
by the United States after the end of the war. As for re- 
parations, many of the problems involved are not yet settled 
and, for the moment, there is no serious impact on the 
Japanese finance. However, depending upon the way the 
pending issues are settled, reparations payments will have 
a great effect on Japanese finance in the future. 


3. Margin of National Finance: The financial demands 
of the State are on the increase. But what is the situation 
as regards Japan’s financial resources? As is evident in 
the table below, taxes are the principal source of revenue 
for the State. 


Revenue Under General Account 


Fiscal 1955 Fiscal 1954 

Tax d Stamp Revenue 774,818 778,326 
sg te Tax : 269,940 287,632 

Corporate Tax 194,757 202,617 

Liquor Tax . 159,863 140,777 

Others =. .....s- 150,258 147,294 
Monopoly Proceeds —....--- seers eeeeeeees 117,489 125,197 
Revenue from Govt Enterprises ........-- 12,205 13,247 
Revenue from Liquidation of Government 

Propertiess | Gis sou cae aires oy nsisieie saeroelerneate 7,146 8,442 
Miscellaneous =... cee e teen ee eee erence 38,990 34,375 
Carryover from Previous Fiscal Term ...... 40,806 40,295 

otal: —~ aissisele-e ele oin aiatatalebdaVevecpistaya:aest amin later erate 991,457 999,879 


The capacity of the nation to pay taxes has almost 
reached its limit. At present the tax burden per capita 
(not taking into account price rises) is approximately 1.8 
times that of the prewar 1934-36 average. The ratio of 
state taxes to the national earnings has recorded a jump 
of from 8.5 per cent before the war to 14.3 per cent in 
fiscal 1955. When local taxes are included, the ratio is 19.9 
per cent in fiscal 1955 against the prewar 12.9 per cent. The 
tax-paying population itself has increased as compared with 
the prewar period, and at present even small incomes are 
taxed. In both the United States and the United Kingdom, 
wage earners who earn $1,200 per year with three depen- 
dents are exempted from taxation. In Japan, however, even 
such wage earners have to pay approximately 10 per cent 
of their income as income tax. After-tax income per capita 
in Western countries is greater than in Japan. For example, 
it is 1.5 times in Italy, 2.2 times in Germany, 3.5 times in 
the United Kingdom and France, and as much as 9.3 times 
in the United States. Thus, the tax burden in Japan is at 
present heavier than before the war and more so than in 
other countries. This proves that there is little room, if 
any, for further tax increases in Japan even if the financial 
requirements of the State grow. 


It need not be elaborated here that there is danger in 
issuing national bonds or resorting to loans to meet the in- 
creasing financial demands of the State. This was suffi- 
ciently proved during and. after the war, Issuance of na- 
tional bonds is an easy way to replenish the financial] re- 
sources of the State—so easy. in fact, that it often leads 
to laxity in spending. In other words, issue of bonds will 
invite the recurrence of inflation and retard the process 
of normalization of the Japanese economy which has just 
started. 


Since taxation has reached its limit and neither bonds 
nor borrowing is desirable, the step to be taken is clear: 
checking the bulging financial demands and utilizing the 
available funds most effectively on a priority basis. 


4. Self-Sustaining Economy and National Finance: 
Despite deterrents and difficulties after the war, the Japanese 
economy has, however, achieved a phenomenal recovery. 
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INDIA AND THE COMMUNISTS 


By Randolph Carr 


The history of the Communist Party of India (CPI) 
reveals tremendous confusion and conflict concerning the 
basic concepts of international Communist strategy and 
tactics. Only recently has the gradually increasing pres- 
sure of the Communist Party of the Soveit Union (CPSU) 
managed to impose a somewhat more stable course of action 
on the CPI and assured that its efforts will be adjusted to 
the interests of the world Communist movement. 

During World War II, when Germany was bearing down 
on the USSR, the CPSU directed Communist parties through- 
out the world to set aside temporarily the attack against 
British imperialism and American capitalism and prepare to 
face the immediate threat posed by fascism. The CPI was 


The mining and manufacturing index, which immediately 
following the war’s end fell to as low as 30 against the pre- 
war 1934-36 average of 100, is now close to 180. Produc- 
tion has increased remarkably—both of consumption and 
production goods alike. Foreign trade has also improved 
with imports now being five times and exports nearly 10 
times as large as what they were after the end of the war. 
The national standard of living has risen tremendously. In 
agrarian areas, consumption as of 1951 already exceeded the 
prewar level, and in urban districts it reached the prewar 
mark last year. 

This striking recovery can only be attributed partly to 
Japan’s own capability. Japan was supported by two large 
props. One was the colossal amount of aid that the always 
generous United States extended to Japan during the Occu- 
pation. This American aid exceeded $2,000,000,000 over the 
period ranging from 1945 to 1951. The other was the huge 
amount of U.S. off-shore procurements in Japan following 
the outbreak of the Korean War. The so-called “special 
procurements” consisting of off-shore procurements plus the 
personal spendings of the American military personnel in 
Japan have so far totalled upwards of $3,000,000,000. Thanks 
to these two factors, Japan was able to avert catastrophe 
in international payments brought on by excessive payments 
in postwar commodity trade. The debt of gratitude of Japan 
to the U.S. is immense. 

As already mentioned, Japan’s balance of international 
payments recorded a notable improvement in fiscal 1954. 
This was due to decreased imports coupled with increased 
exports as a consequence of the retrenchment in finance. 
The increase in exports, however, was due in a great measure 
to the prosperity of business abroad and the special steps 
taken to promote it. The role played by Japan’s own com- 
petitive power—lower production costs—is considered to 
have been small. The trade balance in favor of Japan to 
the amount of $444,000,000 was achieved through the help 
of $590,000,000 in “special procurement” income. 


The attainment of a self-sustaining economy for Japan 
means the balancing of Japan’s international payments on a 
permanent basis without having to depend on a windfall 
like the “special procurements.” To achieve this objective, 
the primary condition is the stabilization of the currency 
followed by the rationalization of enterprises. Expansion 
of the economy is most desired, but the big problem facing 
the nation today is how to attain “expansion without in- 
flation”. This must be the cardinal point of Japan’s financial 
policy in the years ahead. 


directed to support the war effort of their British rulers. 
For the Indian Communists this meant dropping out of the 
Indian nationalist movement at a crucial time, a step many 
Communists were unwilling to take. In July 1941, a full 
month after the German invasion of the USSR, the Politburo 
of the CPI declared: 


The only way in which the Indian people can help in the 
just war which the Soviet is waging is by fighting all the 
more vigorously to win emancipation from the imperialist 
yoke. Our attitude towards the British Government and its 
imperialist war remains what it was. We must continue, 
nay, intensify our struggles against the British. 

About six months later, the British Communist Party, 
often the channel through which the CPSU guides the Indian 
Party, sent a letter to the CPI ordering it to drop its anti- 
British and antiwar attitude and .switch to the new line. 
CPI resistance to the new policy persisted, however, until 
the end of 1942, when the Politburo of the CPI finally called 
for support of the British war effort and condemned its own 
past “bourgeois nationalist deviation.” 

When it became clear in 1947 that the British were 
withdrawing from India, Moscow decided to adopt a friendly 
attitude toward Nehru’s new national government, and Indian 
Communists received instructions to support Nehru’s govern- 
ment. The “word” was passed by R. Palme Dutt, a top 
theoretician and leading figure in the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, who visited India in February 1947 and wrote 
shortly after two articles for Peoples Age, the official organ 
of the CPI. Dutt called upon Indian Communists to co- 
operate with “progressive” elements in the Indian National 
Congress Party, and he also urged Nehru to act jointly with 
the USSR in the United Nations. While some Indian Com- 
munist leaders remained opposed to this course, the CPI 
offered its support to the Nehru government on this basis. 
The party came out, for example, in favor of the Congress 
Party’s comparatively mild peasant program of reduced rents, 
improved tenancy rights and easier credit facilities. A reso- 
lution passed by the Central Committee of the CPI in June 
1947 spoke of the need for “bringing new strength to the 
popular government for the realization of complete inde- 
pendence,” declared the CPI would support it completely 
and urged the national leadership to join the world de- 
mocratic camp led by the Soviet Union. 

In mid-1947, however, a policy split among Soviet ex- 
perts on India seemed to weaken direct Soviet control of 
the CPI. V. V. Balabushevich and A. N. Dyakov identified 
the entire Indian bourgeoisie as allied with imperialism and, 
by implication, recommended that the CPI cease supporting 
the Indian government. On the other hand, E. M. Zhukov, 
head of the Pacific Institute of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, condemned only the “big” Indian bourgeoisie, im- 
plicitly recommending continued cooperation with “progres- 
sive” elements in the middle class and in the Indian National 
Congress Party. An article by. Andrei Zhdanov (at the 
time one of the most influential leaders in the CPSU) in 
the November 10, 1947, issue of the Cominform journal, 
For a Lasting Peace, did nothing to resolve the contradiction 
between these views. Zhdanov clearly defined his thesis of 
the division of the world into two camps, but nowhere did 
he suggest the strategy Communist parties should take in 
the new situation. Thus Zhukov in a second article sup- 
ported his position by quoting Zhdanov, while Balabushevich 
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and Dyakov continued to recommend a policy of opposition 
to the Indian Government. 


The Central Committee of the CPI, meeting on Decem- 
ber 7-16, 1947, selected the more extreme policy. Overrid- 
ing the protests of its general secretary, P. C. Joshi, the 
Committee adopted a resolution condemning the whole Con- 
gress Party and government, including Nehru and his “pro- 
gressive camp.” This was a clear victory for the extremist 
faction led by B. T. Ranadive 


* « * * 


Ranadive, believed firmly that conditions in India were 
ripe for a revolution similar to the October 1917 revolution 
in Russia, and he proposed that the CPI lead such a revolt 
in ‘India. The CPI, he said, must forge a “democratic front” 
of all militant groups and true revolutionaries and initiate 
the final armed struggle to establish the hegemony of the 
working class and to attain true national independence. The 
Second Congress of the CPI, meeting in March 1948, ap- 
proved Ranadive’s views and attacked the Congress Party 
government as “collaborationist bourgeoisie ‘cooperating with 
Anglo-American imperialism.” India, the Communists 
charged, was not yet an independent state, for Congress Party 
leadership veiled continued British rule. 


Some leaders of the Indian Communist Party, the most 
vociferous of whom was P. C. Joshi, the general secretary, 
bitterly qugstioned Ranadive’s policy of revolutionary oppo- 
sition. Joshi claimed that the country would not support 
a revolution and that an outright attack on all bourgeois 
elements in India would succeed only in isolating the party. 
Because of his stand, the CPI Congress removed Joshi as 
general secretary and replaced him with Ranadive. 


Thereafter the party pursued its revolutionary line con- 
centrating activities in urban and industrial areas: shock 
brigades were trained and armed, communications and public 
utilities were sabotaged. At the end of 1948, the party 
politburo formulated a general plan for a one-stage revolu- 
tion leading to immediate seizure of power. The revolt was 
to be touched off by a general strike scheduled to begin on 
March 9, 1949, with an all-India railroad strike. However, 
because of a combination of factors—unwillingness of So- 
cialist railroad unions to participate, Government counter- 
measures, and disagreement within the CPI over Ranadive’s 
tactics—the Communist plan resulted in a complete fiasco. 
Not even the first action, the ali-India railroad strike, mate- 
rialized. Ranadive’s policy was discredited, and a new 
faction—the Andhra group, led by Rajeshwar Rao, came to 
the fore. 


The Andhra Communists did not deny the need for re- 
volutionary opposition; however, they held: that the CPI 
could come to power only by relying on the peasantry as its 
main source of strength. Rao took as his model the Chinese 
Communist Party (CPC); he recommended that the CPI 
train, the Indian peasants for guerilla warfare, stimulate 
peasant revolts, Seize remote areas, and set up governments 
in these areas from which the battle for the whole of India 
could be waged. 

An editorial addressed to the Indian Party in the 
Cominform journal of January 15, 1950, was used by the 
Andhra faction in support of its positions. The editorial 
stated only that the Chinese Communist path was “generally” 
correct for India; but the powerful Andhra faction chose 
to interpret this as specific support and, in the face of the 
weakness of the Ranadive faction, was able to assume the 
upper hand in the CPI. In July 1950, Ranadive was re- 
moved as general Secretary and official leadership of the 
party passed to Rajeshwar Rao. 


Peasant partisan war, however, proved hardly more 
effective as a weapon than the proposed general strike and 
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By the end of 1950 the CPI was 
disorganized and divided. Throughout most of India the 
party was outlawed and harassed by the government. The 
leadership was in jail or underground. intraparty com- 
munications had broken down and the party was in great 
financial difficulty. Membership had declined from a peak 
of nearly 100,000 in 1947 to 30,000. Communist front or- 
ganizations were in no better condition. The adventure in 
armed opposition had clearly failed. 


insurrection had been. 


* * * * 


In the meantime, the attitude of the CPSU toward the 
Congress Party government had changed. Early in 1948, 
when Moscow realized that the national government of India 
was neither severing its ties with the British Commonwealth 
nor backing up the USSR in the United Nations, Soviet pro- 
paganda switched to the line that India had not yet obtained 
“complete independence” and that Nehru was a British 
lackey. It may well be that at this time the CPSU was 
not entirely displeased with the militant tactics of the CPI. 
By late 1950, however, the Soviet attitude had changed 
again. R. Palme Dutt transmitted the Soviet view in a 
letter to the CPI. Admittedly, he said, the Congress Party 
government represented big business, but this did not neces- 
sarily mean the government or the Indian bourgeoisie would 
support “Anglo-American imperialism.” Dutt distinguished 
two groups in the Indian government, each espousing a 
different foreign policy. One favored outright alignment 
with the British and Americans, the other, aware that war 
with powerful China would mean India’s doom, was inclined 
to be more cautious in siding with the US and UK. The 
government’s foreign policy vacillated between these two 
views, Dutt said, and therefore could not be typified as being 
either in the interests of the Communist bloc or entirely 
against it. Thus, the Nehru government could no longer be 
labelled a simple servant of foreign imperialism. Dutt also 
conveyed Moscow’s disapproval of the manner in which the 
CPI had distorted the aforementioned January 15, 1950, 
editorial in the Cominform journal concerning the “China 
way.” 

On the basis of this criticism from Moscow, a faction 
in the CPI led by S. A. Dange and Ajoy Ghosh opposed the 
direction of the Andhra group. They accused it of trying 
to camouflage a left extremist line similar to the discredited 
policy of the 1948-49 period. Speaking with the full weight 
of Moscow’s power behind him, Ghosh stated his conviction 
that the “revolutionary consciousness” of the Indian people 
had not yet matured sufficiently to justify a program of 
armed struggle. Heeding this view, the party once more 
embarked on a new course. Rao resigned as general secre- 
tary on June 1, 1951, and Ghosh replaced him in October. _ 

The CPI’s new position was that since India’s foreign 
policy was in part advantageous to the Communist powers 
—for India had spoken against some US actions—the job 
of the CPI was to see that India continued to play this role. 
Accordingly, the party supported those aspects of the 
government’s foreign policy which might hamper the plans 
of the US and facilitate those of the Communist cause. In 
matters of domestic policy, armed revolution was called off 
and the party limited itself to constitutional forms of oppo- 
sition. Party members were ordered to participate in the 
coming general elections, the aim being to replace the 
government by a coalition. 

The changed policy of the CPI resulted in a relaxation 
of pressures against the party leaders. By the time of the 
elections at the end of 1951 and the beginning of 1952 most 
of the party’s leaders were free to leave prison or come 
out of hiding. The Communists made an impressive show- 
ing in the elections, establishing themselves as the largest 
organized opposition in the National Parliament and in 
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four state legislatures, winning a near majority of the state 
assembly seats in Travancore-Cochin, large minorities in 
Hyderabad and Madras and somewhat less in West Bengal. 
In the elections to the National Parliament the Communists 
received 4,712,000, or nearly 4.5 percent of the votes, and 
won 23 seats. Im the elections to the state assemblies, the 
Communist vote was 6,100,000 or 6 percent of the total. 

The March 1952 meeting of the CPI Central Committee 
reflected the optimistic feeling that vast new possibilities 
had opened as a result of the party’s election successes. 
The Central Committee directed party organizations to re- 
organize and strengthen themselves, to revive and broaden 
the base of their front organizations, and to secure the 
collaboration of other opposition parties in the formation of 
a Communist-dominated coalition to replace the Congress 
Party, particularly in the Madras and Travancore-Cochin 
assemblies. 

* * * * 


Almost immediately, however, a deep and bitter intra- 
party dispute developed concerning the manner of forming 
these coalitions on the parliamentary, labor and other fronts. 
A plenary session of the Central Committee, held in January 
1953, was unable to mend differences or to reach agreement 
of any sort and the party remained split. 

Opposition to the new tactical line came primarily from 
the Andhra left extremists. It was only with great reluc- 
tance that they had halted their partisan war activities in 
Telangana and elsewhere and surrendered some of their 
arms. Now they challenged anew the slogan of a coalition 
government of democratic forces, raising the whole problem 
of whether the party should continue to follow the moderate 
line laid down in 1951. The extremists criticized the CPI 
leaders for underestimating the strength of the Congress 
Party and other “reactionary” forces. As they could point 
out, efforts to form coalition governments in Madras and 
Travancore-Cochin had been thwarted because of Congress 
Party opposition and because certain potential allies, such 
as the Socialists, had rejected the idea of coalition with the 
Communists. Thus, parliamentary activity achieved no posi- 
tive results; on the contrary, it resulted in slackening en- 
thusiasm and activity on the part of the party’s leaders and 
in a loss of grassroots contact with the peasants and other 
sections of the population. In many areas of India, the 
party’s hold on the people deteriorated rapidly. 

As pressure for a return to armed struggle grew within 
the CPI, sharp conflict with the wishes of Moscow became 
inevitable. The CPSU informed the CPI that a revived 
policy of armed resistance would receive no support—the 
constitutional approach must continue. The growth of 
friendship between India and the Communist bloc must be 
fostered and economic and cultural ties between them ex- 
panded. The CPI was criticized directly for its conduct of 
the peace campaign, reminded of its obligations to world 
communism and told that regardless of its own domestic 
problems its policy had to be adjusted to the international 
Communist line, now keyed to the peace movement. 

Moscow’s demands were gratifying to the Joshi wing 
of the CPI, but they apparently aroused the hostility not 
only of the left extremists but also of the centrists, who, 
although opposed to armed revolt, were certainly not ready 
to call off opposition to the Congress Party or to put the 
struggle against the ‘American menace” ahead of the “free- 
dom struggle” against the British. 

The Andhra faction agreed that the US was the chief 
international enemy and should be combatted; they held, 
however, that struggle should be directed primarily against 
the chief national enemy, British imperialism—a struggle 
which could best take the form of armed opposition to the 
Congress Party. The centrists held much the same view, 


‘Thus, 
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but assigned equal importance to the peace campaign and 
the struggle for national freedom. 


* * * % 


The Third Congress of the CPI, which met in Madurai 
in southern India from December 7, 1953, to January 3, 1954, 
faced the difficult and vital task of reconciling these con- 
flicting views. The Congress’ decisions reflected the equal 
balance of forces: the centrists’ views prevailed over those 
of the Andhra-led left extremists or of the Joshi faction. 
while the party avowed that the US was the main 
enemy of peace and an increasing threat to Indian freedom, 
Britain was castigated as the main enemy of Indian free- 
dom. The struggle against “British imperialism’’ was to be 
intensified rather than slackened because India’s foreign 
policy, while becoming increasingly independent, was still 
subject to “imperialist influence.” In short, the CPI was to 
continue the “struggle for Indian freedom” through opposi- 
tion by parliamentary means to the Congress Party regime, 
calling for its replacement by “democratic forces.” 

Nearly a third of the delegates, however, considered 
even this almost classic compromise too far to the right. 
Out of a total of 294 delegates, 87 from Andhra and Bengal 
abstained from voting on the political resolution put before 
the Congress. This, plus the fact that the party congress 
did not approve the international Communist line in full, 
combined to leave little doubt that the CPI was far to the 
left of Moscow’s current policy. Harry Pollitt, English 
Communist and Cominform representative at the Congress, 
was clearly disappointed. In his concluding speech he ex- 
pressed extreme displeasure at the proceedings, accusing 
the leaders and delegates of discussing problems “as if 
India and the Communist Party of India were in complete 
isolation from the rest of the world.” He was angered at 
the party’s failure to recognize and face the “American 
threat” 

The months following the Congress revealed the un- 
resolved nature of the disputes concerning domestic as well 
as foreign policy. On the domestic scene, the Congress 
Party threw its support to the Socialists, who thereby were 
able to defeat the Communists. An election in Punjab and 
the East Patiala States Union (PEPSU) was won outright 
by the Congress Party. These setbacks added weight to the 
vociferous contention of Communist extremist elements that 
the CPI could never rise to power by constitutional méans. 

On the international level, the Middle Kast Defense 
Organization (MEDO) seemed to be taking shape, as both 
the US and Turkey concluded pacts with Pakistan. In South- 
east Agia the first steps were taken to create SEATO. India 
and Burma were the vital links in the chain of these defense 
arrangements designed to restrain Communist expansion. 
But the Congress Party vehemently denounced the American 
military assistance agreement with Pakistan and SEATO. 
The Joshi faction, therefore, intensified its pressure for a 
new program of support to the government. The party was 
urged to drop the slogan for a coalition government and 
campaign instead for a government of “peace, democracy 
and freedom.” In other words, the Joshi faction recom- 
mended that the CPI drop as its key slogan its demand for 
the replacement of the Congress Party regime. 

The Central Committee, meeting in September 
rejected this suggestion. Although recognizing the signi- 
ficance of events on the international level, the Central 
Committee refused to revise its basic attitude of opposition 
to the Congress Party declaring the government remained 
what it had been: 

. . a government of landlords and monopoly capitalists 
collaborating with British imperialism. This class charac- 
ter of the government is leading to greater attacks on the 
common people. None of the stands. that the government 
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has taken on (international issues) can negate the 


character of the government. 


And further to intensify it: 

There is no question of abandoning the struggle against the 
Congress Govt. ... The task of the democratic forces, on 
the contrary is to intensity this struggle. Only by doing 
that will they be able to defend the interests of the common 
people and fight for a consistent policy of peace which is 
inseparably linked up with the struggle for breaking India’s 
link-up with British imperialism. 


* * * * 


Only 2 months later, however, the Central Committee 
was forced to modify its position drastically—due in part 
to pressures from Moscow and in part to indications that 
the Congress Party was gaining increasing control of the 
internal situation. Nehru, addressing a Congress Party 
meeting in Avadi, announced that the Congress Party would 
launch a “socialistic” program in India, throwing the CPI 
into consternation. At the time, the Congress Party was 
leading a campaign of bitter denunciation against the CPI 
in Andhra, where elections were to be held in January 1955. 

Meeting in November, the CPI Central Committee at- 
tempted to formulate a policy which would satisfy both the 
demands of this new internal situation and continued pres- 
sures from the Soviet Union. Present at the Congress to 
explain the latter was Ajoy Ghosh, recently returned from 
a triumphant visit to Moscow. The Central Committee at 
long last voted to abandon the position it had held since late 
1947, insofar as foreign policy was concerned. The CPI 
would henceforth make no references to the Nehru govern- 
ment as the lackey through which the British continued their 
rule in India or to the foreign policy of India as one dic- 
tated by “imperialists.” The party was to join in celebrating 
Independence Day and Republic Day instead’ of beycotting 
them and organizing “Quit-Commonwealth Days.” 

However, although the Indian Congress Party’s pledge 
of a socialistic program provided a good excuse, the Central 
Committee refused to abandon its opposition to the govern- 
ment’s domestic policies. Writing in New Age on Decem- 
ber 2, Ajoy Ghosh himself declared that Nehru’s domestic 
policy was a class policy contrary, for the most part, to the 
interests of the people, and that the CPI would spearhead 
a new movement aimed at replacing the Nehru govern- 
ment. 

Irked at the party’s continued oppositional role, the 
pro-Communist weekly, Blitz, on December 4, 1954, warned 
the Indian Communists that the facts required a reevalua- 
tion of their policy and program: 

While Nehru, with his prestige at its zenith as the only in- 
dependent statesman who stands out like a rock between 
Asia and American imperialism, is stated to be making an 
ambitious personal bid to transform the Congress into some 
sort of a National Front with the absorption of Socialists 
and other Leftist forces, the Communist Party today stands 
regrettably isolated and divided and in some places dis- 
credited, 

It is no secret that the party is riven by factions pulling the 
self-neutralized Centrists, the ruling groups, to the extreme 
Left, on the one side, and the extreme Right, on the other. 
Its membership is declining with desertions from the leader- 
ship no less than the rank and file. The party has lost the 
goodwill and confidence of fellow-travelling Marxists and 
progressives. . 

They have two alternatives left now: Either they must go 
the whole Marxist hog with Ranadive back to Telangana 
and maybe Suicide, or they must appreciate the wisdom of 
the Joshi line of an all-support—to Nehru front, 

Citing criticism that the Indian Party was more of a liability 
and source of embarrassment to the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China than an asset, Blitz suggested: 
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the second alternative should appeal to those among 
the party who appreciate and want to further and not frus- 
trate the cause of India-China-Russia friendship, which is 
on the brink of majestic fulfilment. 


Seeing signs of a “progressive” change in the Congress 
Party’s domestic policy as well as its foreign policy, Blitz 
declared that if such a change did not materialize “it is 
because Nehru is surrounded by reactionaries and isolated 
from .. . progressives” and that this “is the fault of the 
progressives no less than the reactionaries.” 


* * * * 


The discrepancy between the Indian line and the inter- 
national Communist line was no less an embarrassment 
for the CPI than for the USSR. On the occasion of Indian 
Republic Day, and on the eve of the signing of an important 
steel plant agreement between the Soviet Union and India, 
an editorial in Pravda on January 26, 1955, not only praised 
the foreign policy of the government of India, but also 
acknowledged that under Congress Party rule India was 
making great internal progress. This statement was made 
barely two weeks before the Andhra elections. The next 
CPI meeting took place in the latter part of June of this 
year, and its decisions constitute the basis of the current 
CPI stand. in brief the Central Committee concluded that 
the CPI should support India’s foreign policy in general and 
extend support to selected aspects of the Congress Party’s 
domestic policy, retaining at the same time its basic attitude 
of opposition to the government. 

Addressing a press conference on June 29, at the close 
of the 13-day meeting, Ajoy Ghosh declared that while there 
had been a “welcome change” in India’s foreign policy, its 
domestic policy was still “reactionary.” At the same time, 
he endorsed the principles of the government’s second 5-year 
plan, particularly its emphasis on heavy and basic industries. 
The party, he revealed, was no longer opposed to community 
development projects and national extension schemes, and 
henceforth would support projects sponsored or run by the 
government. To bring the plan “more in line with the in- 
terests of the masses, however, the party would propose 
to the government inclusion of the following points: (1) 
The fixing of a ceiling on the profits of private enterprises, 
the surplus to be taken as loans for financing development 
projects; (2) the abolishment of government allocations for 
the personal use of princely rulers (privy purses) and state 
acquirement of the princes’ private property; (3) eStablish- 
ment of a state monopoly over foreign trade. 

On June 30, 1955, the Central Committee issued a state- 
ment to the press characterizing the government’s internal 
policies as “reactionary” and undemocratic. It declared 
that despite some increase m grain production, and limited 
gains under India’s first 5-year plan, the condition of the 
vast majority of the people has not improved. It accused 
the government of refusing to implement basic changes neces- 
sary to place the country firmly in the path of progress, 
and of appeasing and protecting Indian and foreign vested 
interests. India’s second 5-year plan was criticized for heavy 
concessions to landlordism and reliance on big capitalists. 
The CPI declared it would strive te unite all democratic 
opposition parties and elements and work to defeat the Con- 
gress Party in the next general elections in states where the 
Communists were the strongest. 

Available documents indicate that the Central Com- 
mittee’s main political resolution also criticized many aspects 
of the government’s economic planning. The government 
was accused of cooperating with British financial interests, 
and the Congress Party’s talk of creating a “socialistic pat- 
tern of society’ was derided. 


* * * * 


November 24, 1955 


The present CPI position serves as a glaring illustration 
ef the fundamental conflict between the interests of world 
communism and those of an indigenous revolutionary move- 
ment. The Soviet Union conditions its support of native 
Communist parties on the degree to which they can be con- 
trolled and utilized to further Soviet national interests as 
the history of the CPI illustrates. The CPI is torn between 
a doctrinaire addiction to class struggle—whether in the 
pure “Marxist” form exemplified by Ranadive’s faction, or 
in the “Maoist” version advocated by Rao—and loyalty to 
Moscow. In addition, it is confronted with the typical dilem- 
mas faced by any antidemocratic party trying to achieve 
its aims within a democratic milieu. Differences over tactics 
are bound to arise, frustrations are unavoidable, and endless 
strife becomes the order of the day. 


Moscow currently has no use for militant tactics. In 
its effort to appear as the most “peace loving’ power on 
earth, it does not hesitate to jettison the very elements 
of Communist ideology which at one time fired the imagina- 
tion of its supporters abroad. It demands the well-nigh 
impossible: strict control over indigenous Communist parties 
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and the latter’s renunciation of their political raison d’etre. 
This calls either for boundless cynicism on the part of rank- 
and-file members or for an almost irrational faith in the 
ultimate wisdom of the CPSU. Yet the members of the 
CPI evince neither of these tendencies. There are, of course, 
elements which demand a literal adherence to Soviet direc- 
tives, and these are obviously either more naive or more 
opportunistic than the intransigent “leftists’—probably the 
latter. But relatively few in the ranks of the CPI are 
amenable to every Soviet view. The gulf between Moscow’s 
immediate interests and those of the CPI is still visibly 
large. 

The dogged resistance offered by the bulk of the CPI 
undoubtedly has raised serious miSgivings in Moscow con- 
cerning the Indian Party’s primary loyalty, its discipline and, 
therefore, its present effectiveness as an instrument of 
international communism. If Moscow is to be placated, the 
slow painful shift which is taking place in the CPI line, 
bringing it closer to the international Communist line, will 
have to continue; Indian Communists will have to demon- 
strate beyond a doubt that they are Communists first and 
Indians afterward. 


PROBLEMS BEFORE SINGAPORE 


By George G. Thomson 


We have had internal crises, both on constitutional and 
economic matters, and we have all learned our lessons from 
them. But, perhaps, in doing so we had become too intro- 
verted. We had not seen our internal problems in the light 
of the international relationship on which our basic existence 
depends. The election of the new Government in the Fede- 
vation of Malaya, and the visit of the Secretary of State of 
State for the Colonies gave to us the gift of seeing ourselves 
as others saw us from Kuala Lumpur and London. And 
through the Goodwill Mission to Indonesia we were able to 
assess the policy and attitude of our nearest and most im- 
portant neighbour. 

Singapore owes everything to her setting—that is, her 
position in relation to the sources of production and the 
markets around her. She lives on a focal point of com- 
munications and commerce. She was born an extrovert and 
can only survive as an extrovert. An introvert doesn’t live 
happily or prosperously on a crossroad. On that cross- 
road we have built an efficient and colourful city—to which 
people of all races have brought their commercial knowledge 
and skills and where merchant-houses, docks and godowns, 
banks and exchanges, with all the amenities of a great city 
have been built. There is nothing new in that. But times 
change and so must we. Singapore grew up to fit one pat- 
tern of world commerce and communications. It succeeded 
because it adapted itself to it and helped to shape the pattern 
Singapore did not dictate; in its adaptability—that is the 
adaptability of its people—was its strengh and its prosperi- 
ty—and as a free port there was no rigid framework to 
hinder the adjustments. The prescription however for 
greatness in one generation is not necessarily the sovereign 
specific of the next. 

There is the danger that Singapore will attempt to 
maintain a system which has been to its advantage in the 
past: that from its bigness it will assume that the old ways 
will always remain profitable, and will find adjustments more 
difficult. Its habits may harden, and (a sure sign of the 
drying up of the sap of vitality) may attempt to dictate ithe 
terms and direction of trade, and may even take the attitude 


that the world of S.E. Asia owes Singapore a living. But 
no one owes Singapore a living. Singapore has earned its 
living in the past and must do so in the future. And it must 
earn its living by being a more hospitable and efficient en- 
trepot port. There are technical requirements. But a 
market is not a mechanical meeting of robots thriving on 
statistical digests. Nor can it be run on self-service prin- 
ciples. A market is a meeting of people: not merely 
a meeting of goods. There must not only be efficiency of 
machinery: there must be the adventure and the warmth 
of a meeting place of men and women. The customer will 
remember the shop by the shopkeeper as much as the goods. 


How then does this affect Singapore? As middlemen 
we have not only to prove our case that our services can 
help to make the prosperity of our neighbours. And this is 
in our interest, for from the prosperity of his customers, 
comes the prosperity of the shopkeeper. But this must be 
regarded not as an unwelcome by-product of trading, but 
as its mutually profitable purpose. Our attitude must be 
that of co-operation, an exchange of complementary skills to 
mutual advantage. And that is particularly important for 
Singapore with its population just coming up to 1% millions. 


We cannot claim to be equals in size, population or 
wealth with our neighbours such as Burma, Siam with their 
population in the range of 17,000,000, let alone Indonesia 
with its population of over 80,000,000 or India with its 
350,000,000. We cannot dictate terms to them: we cannot 
force them into our pattern. We muSt prove that at a 
time when mobilised resources and time are scarce, we can 
help them the more quickly towards that prosperity which 
is the essential urge in Asia and which it is the aim of 
the Colombo Plan and other schemes of international aid 
to create. If our skills are put at their’ service, they will 
use them. If our actions uppear to go against their in- 
terests and to take advantage of temporary weakness, they 
may be reluctantly used at present, but it will be to the 
minimum extent and lay up the maximum ill-will in the 
future. 
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It is essential then that Singapore should know the 
essential changes of trade—and with its commercial skill 
foresee and in that foresight help its neighbours. The 
newly independent nations of South-East Asia are a fact. 
They have achieved political independence without an 
economic pregramme to provide the prosperity which must 
sustain their independence. They are now seeking new 
policies—Burma with a system of co-operation of State and 
private capital, Indonesia with a tightly controlled variant 
of the old pattern of economy, and India with its Five-Year 
Plan within a democratic programme. They are making 
their experiments in their own national contexts through 
their newly adjusted political machinery. They know their 
difficulties and are facing them knowing the need for expert 
knowledge and technical organisation. They will accept 
help without, an atmosphere of charity or superiority from 
those who believe in their right to shape their own destiny 
according to their pattern worked out by their own pro- 
cesses. 

Unless we can see our neighbours’ problems through 
their eyes—and it is easier now that we have Similar 
problems in our own territory——-we cannot understand their 
attitudes to us which will determine whether they can ac- 
cept our help open-heartedly without reservations. We 
must, therefore, not adopt the attitude of a metropolitan city 
towards the provinces. We must build up the closest rela- 
tionship of knowledge and understanding. The names of 
statesmen and writers and businessmen, the politics and 
economies of our neighbours should be known to us almost 
as well as our own—because they are our business, because 
they are our neighbours—and the least compliment is to show 
an interest in them—and it affects our business. 

People blame the newspapers as they blame the govern- 
ment—but they must keep in line with the people. And if 
the people are not interested in news from neighbours, and 
do not demand it, is it worth while its being produced? 

There is another great world change in the relationship 
of Asia and the West. The old pattern of an industrialised 
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West and a East rich in labour power producing raw ma- 
terials cheaply is passing. Asia too is becoming indus- 
trialised and raw materials are not produced as cheaply, 
and are meeting the competition of synthetics. The patterns 
of trade is changing with it and new countries are coming 
into the field of industry, banking and shipping. To these 
Singapore must adapt itself. It is the market place for goods 
of the new nations as of the old, both producers and con- 
sumers, and must be open to them. In the industrial re- 
volution of Asia, Singapore can well play as important a 
part as in the first Industrial Revolution in Europe. 


But we must not come breathlessly padding behind the 
developments of history. If this concentration of commer- 
cial activity means anything, our commercial intelligence 
with the finances we have available, should point out new 
ways of development. And in the age of the new surge of 
nuclear power, who can confidently prophesy the effect on 
the shape of Asia’s advance to prosperity, made possible by 
the new potentialities let-loose by her political ambitions 
and self-reliance. 


This is not a complete analysis let alone a detailed fore 

It is only to set the background to the recent Good- 
will Mission to Indonesia. We must now go out to serve 
this region but it requires a new attitude of inter 
nationalism in South-East Asia, a new readiness to see our- 
selves in our S.E. Asian setting, to see that we are of S.E. 
Asia as well as in S.E. Asia. This does not mean turning our 
back on the world or on the West. 


The world is too small, our international heritage too 
rich for that. But it does. mean that unless we have a 
firm basis of friendship and mutual knowledge in the field 
of politics, economics and culture, we can never make thé 
world-wide contribution to prosperity we have the potentiali- 
ty to make. All of us can contribute by a new determina- 
tion to learn, to study, to travel, to mix—so that to be called 
a Singaporean will be to be welcomed and respected every- 
where. 


cast. 


PROBLEMS AFFECTING THE CHINESE IN SARAWAK 


All is not well with the Chinese Community in Sarawak. 
During the recent past there has been a colony-wide hartal, 
serious trouble in two Chinese schools and an eminent and 
highly respected leader of the community has been. brutally 
murdered. These are ugly and disquieting things to have 
happened in peaceful Sarawak. To what extent are they 
symptoms of a general malaise? It is a question which 
must be pondered by the numerous friends and admirers 
which this great' community commands in Sarawak and the 
purpose of this essay is to try and touch upon some of the 
problems which affect the Chinese here. It does not pre- 
tend to be a complete study of an enormous subject but it 
is hoped that it may contribute at any rate something to- 
wards clearer thinking and better understanding. There is 
a need for both. 

In 1947 the Chinese in Sarawak numbered 145,158 per- 
sons or 26.6% of the total population. It is a large propor- 
tion and let there be no mistake about it, all the indications 
are that the proportion is going to increase. Both the 
Chinese standard of living and the Chinese birth rate are 
higher than those of other cormmunities in the country and 
greater cleanliness and better understanding of mothercraft 
result in a lower rate of infant mortality. The next census 
will probably show that the Chinese are increasing by leaps 


and bounds. There is not enough statistical information of 
an accurate estimate but it at least seems likely that long 
before the end of this century the Chinese will be numeri- 
cally the most important Section of the Sarawak population. 
And the sooner this is understood the better. 


Sarawak owes a great debt to its Chinese population. 
Such development as exists in the country owes its existence 
almost entirely to members of that community who provide 
the traders, artisans, the most skilful cultivators (excluding 
of course the Kelabits!), and much of the backbone of the 
Government service. This is not, of course, to say that the 
Chinese community are a uniformly high principled band 
of Confucian scholars devoid of all human shortcomings! 
But the important thing is to recognise clearly the immense 
value of the Chinese contribution to Sarawak’s well-being. 


The Chinese originally came to Sarawak to trade. Later 
on other immigrants came to take up agricultural pursuits. 
In both cases there is a clear limit to the room for expansion, 
a limitation to the outlets for a rapidly growing population. 
There is only a certain volume of trade possible and there 
is a lack of empty, unencumbered land which can be made 
available to the Chinese. There is consequently a pressure 
on both the available trade and tthe available land. 


_ drivers of mosquito buses. 
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This is reinforced by the extremely conservative outlook 
of the Sarawak Chinese towards the employment of savings. 
The community has to a great extent retained the traditional 
peasant attitude towards investments. There is an over- 
whelming and economically unhealthy urge to invest in gold 
jewellery and real estate. The idea of investing profits 
from, say, pepper planting in stocks and shares and life 
imsurance policies is an altogether strange one. 

Trading comes naturally and instinctively to Chinese. 
There is a tremendous interest in every possible trading 
business opening, the more so since industrial openings are 
to all intents and purposes lacking. And since in Sarawak 
most trade is retail trade, the country is loaded down with 
an uneconomic mass of small marginal traders, with tiny 
turnovers, engaging fiercely in competition with each other. 
Their effect is largely inflationary because these people have 
to live and the tendency is to force prices to a point where 
some bare living can be won from a tiny turnover. And 
any attempt to suppress or interfere with uneconomic trade 
is resisted with all the obstinate tenacity of which the 
Chinese are capable. 

One can hardly blame the Chinese for following their 
natural instincts. But one can justifiably feel that there 
has been far too great a lack of policy on the part of Govern- 
ment in controlling developments, too much laissez-faire and 
too little realisation of economic realities. It is much 
easier to give a redundant hawker a licence than to refuse 
him one; the fact that he will end up by running a small 
eoffee shop in a public market built with public funds for 
the sale of fresh food is quietly ignored. But woe betide 
the man who tries to take corrective action. There are 
examples for everyone to see, especially among hawkers (who 
so rarely hawk) and stallholders; isolated shopkeepers and 
For the keen student who wishes 
to see developments at their worst an early visit is reeom- 
mended te that Municipal pudendum, the Kuching fish 
market. 

* * * * 


However the fact that there are too many middlemen 


‘should not blind the public from recognition of the useful 


part played by the trader in the economy of the country. 
The main products of Sarawak are rubber and pepper with 
a few other minor products thrown in. The best basis for 
production would be a steady, even if rather low, guaranteed 
price, on the lines, for instance, of the Ministry of Food 
guaranteed prices for copra and sugar. For reasons far 
beyond the control of Sarawak or the British Government, 
the prices of local products are left to fluctuate on the world 
market. Generally speaking Sarawak thrives on bad news. 
When there ‘is: war or talk of war the price of rubber is 
high and vice versa. This being so the fact that Chinese 
traders are prepared to speculate on pepper and rubber has 
enormously benefited the ¢ountry because Such speculation 
has cushioned off the fluctuations and has unquestionably 
resulted in the producer being paid, and paid on the spot, 
far higher prices than would be the case if traders were 
not prepared to. speculate. In Sarawak dealers can only 
buy with one point in mind, hopes of a rise in price. And 
this unfailing optimism is of great benefit to the producer. 
Let no one despise the Chinese commodity merchant. If 
dealings were left to more cautious European firms there 
ean be no doubt that prices would be very much lower. 
Willingness to accept risks and speculate has its good 
points. Amongst other things it is often allied to a willing- 
ness to compromise. The Chinese are not given to hair- 
splitting. At the same time the speculative approach does have 
its disadvantages especially when it comes to public business. 
There is the recent example of the Nanyang University fiasco 
where the sponsors of the University were in fact speculat- 
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ing on the chances of raising enough money to pay for a 
first class University, the future of which thus became largely 
dependent on the price of rubber. The speculators did a 
grave disservice to the cause of Chinese culture and provided 
Communists everywhere with a-wonderful, if misleading, 
illustration of the weaknesses of capitalism. In Sarawak 
there is a danger of a cleavage between the official policy 
that taxation should be kept fairly high and surpluses 
ploughed back into Development and the speculative outlook 
which would involve keeping taxation fairly low and the 
utilisation of surpluses in good years (when the price of 
rubber is high) to cover deficits in bad years (when rubber 
has fallen). 


The middleman’s urge is to a considerable extent, though 
certainly not entirely, due to pressure on tthe available land. 
Chinese can legally only obtain title to land in the Mixed 
Zones which are of very limited extent. Due to customary 
systems of shifting cultivation among so many of the in- 
digenous peoples it is true to say that there is hardly any 
gocd land in the Mixed Zones which is readily accessible and 
entirely unencumbered. For practical purposes this possibi- 
lity can be entirely ignored. Under existing regulations 
land can, in fact, only be made available to Chinese in one 
of the following ways 

In the first place the Chinese, may either buy land which 
has been alienated to Natives in the Mixed Zone or, more 
commonly, he may find land in a Mixed Zone which is empty 
and over which some Native claims to hold customary rights. 
The Chinese can come to an agreement with the Native that 
he should be permitted te apply for survey of the land. 
Legally speaking the Native does not own the land, he only 
has the right to make use of it, but in practice it is pur- 
chased from him and a douceur to the Penghulu or Headman 
who certifies that the transaction is in order and that the 
rights do in fact belong to the Native has usually to be paid 
as well. The result is that the Chinese gets his land and 
the Native loses his, for good. So long as the Mixed Zones 


.are limited in area no great harm arises but if the area is 


too large the improvident Natives will Soon lose all their 
best land. This may be seen in the Nonok area where many 
Malays have sold most of their good land and! are now re- 
duced to working as landless labourers in the Kuching area. 
Any further large scale conversions of Interior Area to 
Mixed Zone will certainly be opposed by Natives for this 
reason. 

In ‘the second place the Chinese may come to some ar- 
rangement to borrow Native land in Mixed Zone, Native 
Area or Interior Area. He becomes a squatter without title, 
rights or security. It is, fortunately, not a state of affairs 
which is too common in Sarawak but it is a’thoroughly bad 
arrangement. Any corrective action is liable to be hard on 
the Natives if the Chinese is given title, because several 
Natives may have as good a right to the land as the lessor, 
or on the Chinese and his family if he is evicted. 

The third alternative is to find an area of fairly empty 
land where Natives have rights to more land than they need 
and for their rights over land surplus to their requirements 
te be extinguished by a lump sum payment by Government, 
the land then becoming available for alienation to non- 
Natives. But in fact there are very few such areas in Sara- 
wak. Some land could be dealt with in this way but any- 
one who has travelled the country and thought about the 
problem will be aware that in fact the possibilities are 
extremely limited, especially in regard to land that is ac- 
cessible. 

The fourth alternative is to take areas which are at 
present unencumbered becaust they suffer from some defect 
such ag liability to flooding, and to drain and improve them 
to fit them for alienation for agricultural purposes. Un- 


fortunately nothing has been achieved in this direction in 
the ten years which have passed since the war ended. 

A fifth alternative would be to extinguish some of the 
Native rights in certain areas in return for Development. 
Take, say, a valley containing some good land in a Dayak 
area. Open it up and build access roads and dams and drains 
and irrigation channels on condition that some of the land 
should be made available for Chinese settlement since 
Chinese taxpayers would, in fact, be helping to pay for such 
Development. It would not be an unreasonable proposition 
but again nothing has been attempted. 

The sixth and last alternative is’ open up Forest Re- 
serves far land settlement. A certain amount has been done 
in this direction but again the possibilities are limited. 
Forest land is a valuable asset which is worth preserving 
and most of the more readily accessible forest areas are in 
swamp land which is unsuitable for agricultural purposes. 

It should not be assumed that providing land for the 
Chinese within the present or any other framework is an 
altogether rewarding and satisfactory business. Nothing 
can be more exasperating for a Government officer than to 
struggle successfully to see that honest Mr. Wong obtains 
title to five acres of land so that Mr. Wong and his family 
can acquire a permanent home in the country, and then to 
have Mr. Wong, a few days after he has finally obtained 
title, sell his land at a small profit to Mr. Chen. Land ac- 
quisition is not infrequently a matter of speculation. 

Furthermore, Chinese smallholders tend to be very 
immobile and to hold grandiose views as to what they should 
be entitled to receive at the hands of Government. They 
are likely to demand very large areas of Native land near 
where they are living or squatting already and to object to 
moving to good land made available some distance away 
until Government has installed a large and expensive road 
for their convenience. To some extent this is probably due 
to the hold exerted by a neighbouring creditor-towkay but 
whichever way it is approached, the Chinese land problem is 
an exceedingly complex and difficult one. 


s * s s 


There is no easy solution but it is at least arguable 
that one of the main needs is for some sort of readjustment 
of the relationship between Chinese and Natives to enable 
the land-holding and the land-seeking elements of the popu- 
lation to come to terms more easily. There has been a 
recent step in this direction with the publication of the Land 
(Classification) Rules, 1954 which enable Chinese in certain 
areas to rent Native land legally for up to 3 years. But 
at present, to all intents and purposes, the ban on such 
transactions is a total one and this adversely affects the 
Chinese. 


Complete freedom for Natives to dispose of their land 
would, of course, be disastrous. Innumerable Natives would 
soon be landless. But some sort of half way house might 
at least be possible. If, say, Natives with surplus land were 
permitted to dispose of a strictly limited proportion to 
Chinese for a period of 14 years in the first instance, renew- 
able for further terms of up to 7 years with revised rents 
for the later periods, the Native would not lose all his land 
for good and! the Chinese would have reasonable security 
of tenure for periods long enough to make it worth his while 
to work and develop the land. It would, in effect, produce 
a number of landlords from the economically weaker Native 
community. It would reverse the usual economic rule 
whereby the weaker community provides the tenants. 


In so far as current affairs are concerned, the main 
thing to bear in mind is that a genuine land hunger exists 
among the Chinese and that some understanding of the 
economic background is essential if various other Chinese 
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problems are to be seen in their right perspective. Unless 
the Chinese can be reasonably assured of a future on the 
land in Sarawak, it is difficult to see how they can have 
any future in the country at all. The Chinese are 
an exceedingly able people, gifted with great energy, indus- 
try and initiative. But they are suffering from a good deal 
of frustration in Sarawak for lack of adequate outlets for 
their energies. What in fact are the possibilities for the 
Chinese youth who has just left school and is looking around 
for something to do in Sarawak? 

If he has received a good English education, which 
really means if he has attended one of the large Mission 
Schools, he can find himself a white-collared job as a Govern- 
ment Officer or as an office employee of the oilfields or some 
large commercial concern. For the vast majority the alter- 
natives are commerce, agriculture or teaching. Commerce is 
highly competitive and over-crowded with an ever increasing 
number of traders seeking to squeeze a living from a limited 
and fluctuating volume of trade. Openings on the land are 
also limited and there is little scope for the enterprising 
pioneer type. And the teaching profession, where many of 
the most intelligent and imaginative individuals tend to con- 
gregate, is ill-rewarded and insecure, underpaid and under- 
privileged. All these factors have an important bearing on 
the problems affecting Chinese schools in Sarawak. 


* * * * 


The Chinese are intensely proud, and rightly so, of their 
cultural heritage and of their schools tradition. The deter- 
mination to provide their children with the best possible 
education in Chinese is eminently praiseworthy. Wherever 
Chinese have settled, in Sarawak or in any other part of the 
world, there one will find Chinese schools, often built and 
maintained at great personal sacrifice by members of the 
public. It is, therefore, a major tragedy that so many 
of them’ should have become tainted by Communism which, 
in turn, is inspired by Communalism and Nationalism. The 
past few months have seen trouble in two schools in the 
First Division of Sarawak. It would be exceedingly foolish 
to suppose that the trouble is confined to these two schools. 
It is simply that in these two schools the trouble has either 
come to light or come into the open. 

Chinese students have always played a more precocious 
part in politics than is generally the case in the west and 
student trouble is nothing new. Dr. Purcell deseribes how 
it was widespread in Malaya throughout the twenties. 
Furthermore young Chinese are highly idealistic. When 
these features are coupled with a surge of nationalism; when 
all Chinese can see for themselves, whether they like the 
regime or not, that China is now more powerful and unified 
than at any time since the reign of Ch’ien Lung; and when 
there are very definite limits to what the future in Sarawak 
has to offer, small wonder that Communist indoctrination 
and trouble-making should thrive in the schools and that the 
main ambition of many young people is to leave Sarawak 
and return to the land of their ancestors. 


It should, of course, be possible to control and influence 
the students in Chinese schools and to counteract Communist 
propaganda but the sad fact of the matter is that in some 
schools control is liable to be gained by the students them- 
Selves or by a handful of young indoctrinated teachers. It 
is easier to explain some of the reasons how this has come 
about than to propound effective remedies, 

Chinese schools have grown up by themselves. They 
were never discouraged by Government, nor were they en- 
couraged. They were left more or less free to do as they 
pleased provided they caused no trouble. Government as- 
sistance has always been negligible. The result is that the 
Chinese have evolved their own system which certainly works 
but has a good many built-in defects. Had Government 
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in the early days taken more interest and provided guidance 
and practical assistance on a generous scale, a very much 
better system could have been worked out. The longer it 
was withheld the more difficult did it become to effect im- 
provements and it is at least unfortunate that a genuine 
attempt to set matters right should have had to await the 
advent of a strong, hostile Communist Government in China. 
Years of neglect have left the schools structure very ill- 
adapted to withstand the Communist tidal wave. One hopes 
that like any other tidal wave the Communist one will recede 
but it may do a lot of damage in the process. 


The system which has been evolved suffers from several 
main weaknesses. In the first place no Chinese schools are 
endowed nor can they cover their working expenses and the 
capital costs of building must be borne out of subscriptions. 
The fortunes of the schools therefore become tied to the 
prices of rubber, pepper and sago. This leads to instability 
and the most serious result is a constant struggle to pay the 
staff and a rate of turnover of teaching staff which is quite 
extraordinary. Lack of teacher continuity means that the 
influence of even the best teacher on the child is very limited. 

This is the more regrettable because some parents seem 
to feel that teachers are paid to relieve them of their own 
obligations to influence and mould their children. This is 
not an exclusive peculiarity of Chinese parents only and in 
any case it is by no means universal but it still does some- 
times happen that honest Mr. Wong has to be told that the 
authorities are disturbed to learn that his young son has 
been elected President of the Upper Saribas Little Devils’ 
Association. Whereupon Mr. Wong is liable to reply, 
“Nothing to do with me, my dear fellow. You should see 
his Headmaster. What on earth do you think I pay school 
bills for?” 

The organisation of schools is a source of a good deal 
of parish pump politics and much petty intrigue. People 
with social ambitions as well as people with a genuine in- 
terest in education tend to gravitate towards school boards 
and committees. And this can lead to personal and fac- 
tional quarrels which may, even when conditions in the school 
are quiet and normal, lead to unpleasant disputes. The 
factional disputes are particularly serious. One sometimes 
wonders whether Hockiens and Foochows’ will ever be 
friends! 

It is consequently exceedingly difficult for a School 
Board of Management to take an unpopular decision no 
matter how necessary it may be. Most of the Members of 
the Board are likely to be traders and if they become as- 
sociated with an unpopular issue their businesses may well 
suffer while their rivals will be quick to exploit any differ- 
ences. It is inevitable and understandable that enforcement 
of discipline should be difficult and all honour is due to the 
courageous few who are willing to, and do, Support un- 
popular causes because they know they are right. 


* * * * 


One suspects that relatively few Chinese in Sarawak 
understand what Communism means. Communism is coupled 
with a Nationalist resurgence of which the man in the street 
is proud. It is something which the Government disapproves 
of and all right-minded men are “agin the Government”. 
So he sympathises with unruly students and any Chinese 
who does not support them is pro-Government and unpopular. 
The rabid intolerance, the grim double talk and the iron dis- 
cipline of Communism, the falsification of all moral values 
and the deliberate destruction of all the loyalties and re- 
straints and decencies of family life are things of which the 
man in the street is largely ignorant or uncomprehending. 

The Woodhead recommendations for the finance of 
education should go a long way towards putting the adminis- 
tration of Chinese schools on a Sounder basis. The State 
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would accept its fair share of the bill and teachers would be 
given security and steady employment. The recommenda- 
tions merely suffer from the minor blemish that they come 
about a quarter of a century too late and it is unfortunate 
that they should have been so closely coupled with the un- 
popular new scale of Trades Licensing fees. The recom- 
mendations by themselves will certainly do very little to 
counteract Communism and they are not deSigned for such 
@ purpose. The answer to Communism does not lie only in 
the schools. The answer rests mainly in the home but also 
to a considerable extent on the economic plane. The Chinese 
community must feel that not only do they have a present 
home in Sarawak but an expanding future in the country 
as well. 

The desire of many young students, good human ma 
terial and potentially valuable citizens, to return to China 
is a particularly difficult problem. It must be realised that 
such a movement did, in fact, commence long before the 
Communists came to power. It was quite customary before 
the war for students to return to China for higher education 
in the Chinese language and the simple desire for higher 
education is an important and understandable motive behind 
the movement. There is nowhere else for these young peo- 
ple to go and the Nanyang fiasco has been a grievous blow 
for many. 

Some students are likely to regret having gone for the 
dreameastles of an emigrant community are always likely 
to surpass cold reality. Nevertheless probably the most 
positive way of dealing with this movement is actively to 
encourage it. The unhappy adolescent whose one ambition 
is to return to China will never make a very good citizen 
of Sarawak if he is made to stay here. The majority com- 
munities of Sarawak would probably never begrudge the 
cost of repatriating such an individual, provided he went for 
good. If young students past the age, say, of 18 were not 
in any way dependent on their families for the cost of re- 
patriation two things would probably happen. Where family 
opposition existed, the battle would be joined much earlier 
on, in the home where it really belongs, and the more students 
who return to China the more news is likely to come seeping 
back to tell others here that rosy dreams were not always 
fulfilled. 


* * * * 


Much of the trouble in the schools is a form of Na- 
tionalism and the ugly fact must be faced that Chinese 
Nationalism is synonymous with Chinese Communalism. Any 
form of Communalism must be a Serious bar to building up 
a happy and multi-racial society in Sarawak. One does get 
a little tired of the trite and superficial comment by so 
many of our eminent and not so eminent visitors who will 
assure us that Sarawak is unique in the way the various 
communities live together, work together and get on to- 
gether. It is a dangerous over simplification of the present 
afterglow of an enlightened but extinct benevolent auto- 
eracy. 

The Chinese are an adaptable, patient and tactful peo- 
ple, skilled in human relations. All over Sarawak are to 
be found numbers of Chinese who thoroughly understand 
and are implicitly trusted by their neighbours of the in- 
digenous communities. They are assimilated, or well on the 
road to assimilation, as true citizens of Sarawak. Neverthe- 
less one is left with the uneasy feeling that present ten- 
dencies are away from assimilation, that the younger genera- 
tion of students and schoolboys in the larger centres in- 
creasingly look down on and are out of touch with their 
Dayak or Malay neighbours. No _ indigenous language is 
taught in any Chinese school. This is not a peculiarity of 
Chinese schools. Such languages are not taught in the large 
Mission schools either. But the fact remains that there are 
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a surprisingly large number of Chinese, both old and young, 
who are unable to conduct even simple business in a Govern- 
ment office without the aid of a Chinese interpreter. Ignor- 
ance of the affairs, customs and history of the Natives of 
Sarawak is all too often profound. 


From the point of view of the Native the Chinese is 
the rich man with property, the capitalist, and even the best 
capitalist is liable to be unpopular. While the majority of 
Chinese are honest and upright in their dealings with the 
Native, there is always the odd exception wno is not. The 
misdemeanours of the few coupled with an instinctive pre- 
judice against the moneyed community can do widespread 
harm. The Chinese have to guard against the charge of 
“economic colonialism” which is levelled at them in neigh- 
bouring Indonesia. 


An increasing source of friction is likely to be com- 
mercial rivalry as members of other communities try to break 
into the Chinese commercial monopolies. It is a movement 
that is still in its early stages but the first stirrings are 
there for all to see in the country districts of Sarawak. 
One of the best things which the Woodhead recommenda- 
tions may achieve is the elimination of the levies on con- 
sumers and producers which have provided so large a part of 
Chinese school finance in Sarawak. The small country school 
supported by rubber smallholders has generally been paid 
for by the people who are interested in ‘the school. The 
Bazaar school, however, is all too often financed by an un- 
official levy by shopkeepers on all produce bought and sold. 
Such a levy is actually paid by the customer who very often 
is not a Chinese at all. 


An equally undesirable form of levy is the system of 
indirect freight rebates and direct schools subsidies paid to 
the Chinese Community by shipping interests. Most exports 
from Sarawak are handled by Chinese-firms and a rather 
smaller proportion of the imports. It is known that shippers 
are granted rebates. In the case of the Chinese a propor- 
tion of the rebates are paid by the shipping interests to 
certain schools as well as direct subsidies. It is, of course, 
understandable that the Chinese Community should exploit 
any opportunity which presenta. itself to finance their 
schools. Non-Chinese shippers tco, are probably paid re- 
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bates though whether these rebates are used for educational 
purposes inside Sarawak is another question. 
used in this way it is certainly a well kept secret. 

Nevertheless these practices are in fact highly unde- 
sirable. The people who really pay for rebates and sub- 
sidies are not the shipping interests but the producers and 
consumers of Sarawak. What it really amounts to is that 
the Melanau producer of sago in the Oya River or the 
Dayak producer of rubber in the Ulu Krian is being made 
to pay for the finance of Chinese secondary education. It 
is a most unhealthy abuse of economic power. Instead of 
imposing unofficial taxes of doubtful legality to finance com- 
munal forms of social service, the traders and middlemen of 
all communities should be utilising their economic strength 
to force freight rates downwards for the benefit of the 
country in general. Lower freight rates mean a_ higher 
standard of living; lower prices for the consumer and higher 
prices for the producer. The sooner the present system goes 
the better and cone may hope that the Woodhead recom- 
mendations will help to speed it on its way. 

The most vital problem of all that faces the Chinese in 
Sarawak is the problem of leadership in their own communi- 
ty. The present is a time of rapid change and it is becom- 
ing increasingly obvious that the old criteria of leadership 
based largely, though not entirely, on commercial eminence 
are failing to keep their place. The system has done much 
good; Chambers of Commerce and Kapitans China have ren- 
dered great services to Sarawak and to members of the 
Chinese Community. They are still doing an excellent job 
all over the country. But those who have watched the re- 
cent almost pathetic collapse of Chinese commercial leader- 
ship in Singapore will realise that the old systems are not 
well adapted for progress towards democracy and _ self- 
Government. 

Sarawak is fortunate in’ possessing many potential 
Chinese leaders, men and women of integrity, good will and 
high public spirit. The problem is to bring them forward 
and bring them to the top so as to ensure that they can 
play a useful and constructive part in building the Sarawak 
of the future. It is a problem which only the Chinese them- 
selves can solve. 

— Tristram (Kuching) 


CALCUTTA TODAY 


By Charles Newton 


With London, New York, Tokyo and Moscow, Calcutta 
completes the Big Five among the world’s cities. But no 
rapturous phrases, like “See Calcutta and die”, are associated 
with it. No songs have been written in honour of it. “City 
of startling paradoxes” is possibly the only label Calcutta 
could becomingly wear. Youngest of the cities mentioned 
above, it has the appearance of. being the oldest. Some of 
its buildings would make the Colosseum, or the Parthenon, 
appear Streamlined in comparison. In architecture, and in 
many other aspects of its life, Orient and Occident clash 
in juxtaposition. The old and the new continue to exist in 
menacing proximity. 

Founded in 1690 by Job Charnock, Agent of the East 
India Company, Calcutta has seen many changes in fortune 
and in history. It was sold to the East India Company in 
1698 by the Muslim Governor of Bengal for Rs. 1,300, an 
amount slightly iess than the key money now demanded 
for tenanting a room in one of its myriad buildings. Aban- 
doned to Siraj-ud-Dowla, the new Governor of Bengal, in 


1756, the city was recaptured by Clive (then a colonel) in 
1757, and became the capital, in 1773, of the British ter 
ritory which comprised a strip of Bengal, Madras and Bom- 
bay. It continued to be the headquarters of British rule 
in India till 1912, when the capital was transferred to Delhi. 
After independence and the country’s consequent partition, 
in 1947, Caleutta experienced still another change, becoming 
capital of the truncated State of Bengal, now anomalously 
known as West Bengal. 

Understandably, history has left indelible scars on the 
city’s face. The massive administrative offices are still 
known as Writers Buildings, a reminder of the days when 
clerks of the East India Company were called “writers”, 
Plaques remain at the gates.of houses once occupied by 
Clavering and Monson, members of Warren Hasting’s Execu- 
tive Council; by Sir Elijah Impey, first Chief Justice of the 
Old Supreme Court and by Warren Hastings himself, A 
road near the spot where Warren Hastings and Philip Francis 
fought a duel is still known as Duel Avenue. 


If they are — 
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Similarly, numerous statues and monuments on the 
Maidan, a mile-wide green belt that stretches for two miles 
along the River Hooghly, testify to the city’s political vicis- 
situdes. Many streets and squares bear names like Hastings 
Street and Dalhousie Square. Hastings HouSe is now a 
school for girls, and Belvedere, supposedly built in 1700 
by the Emperor Aurangzeb’s grandson, was later sold to the 
East India Company, served as the winter residence of the 
Viceroy of India, and now houses the National Library. 

Almost every house has a history and stands in defiant 
decay. Successive landlords have made no repairs or 
changes, possibly to preserve the museum value and to tor- 
ture tenants with the primitive sanitation. 


North of the city is a reSidential district criss-crossed 
by dingy lanes and narrow streets, along which ‘buildings 
rise storey upon storey, like cells in a beehive. One quarter 
of greater Calcutta’s population of five million live in 
bustees, or colonies of mud and dung structures held together 
by bamboo and rope, which numbering 5,000, cover an eighth 
of the city area. If the other zones of squalid lanes crowded 
with shacks are taken into account half of Calcutta is a 
slum. These slum districts are like leprous sores eating into 
the vitals of the city. 

Calcutta is divided into two parts: the North and the 
South, the dividing line being Park Street, supposedly a 
fashionable shopping and residential area. South of Park 
Street there are wide roads and avenues lined with com- 
paratively elegant mansions, some of which once belonged to 
senior officers of the East India Company, but now accom- 
modate their modern counterparts who live in old-world 
splendour. 

Apart from the large public buildings, and the business 
sector, formerly called Clive Street and now known as Netaji 
Subhas Road, there’ is little to mark Calcutta as a city. It 
has the appearance of a village that has been sprawling for 
centuries, growing in population, but not in the facilities 
needed to support it. 


* * * * 


Basic urban amenities are inept. Filtered water is 
chronically scarce, and taps in many houses are merely a 
mockery. A large segment of the population is compelled 
to drink unfiltered water as a result of which cholera in 
epidemic form is an annual feature, killing thousands. 


Transport facilities are shocking. Buses are ram- 
shackle: they creak and groan under the weight of passen- 
gers three times greater than capacity. Tram cars, too, 
are obsolete models, and have no limit to capacity. In most 
cities of the West, tramways were scrapped long ago because 
they obstructed road traffic, but a long-term contract binds 
Calcutta to this form of transport for many more years. 

Queues are unknown, and since public vehicles do not 
have an exit separate from the entrance, there is a melee at 
every stop during rush hours. Talking to the chief of the 
tramway system, I ask why the queue system was not 
enforced. Grinning broadly. he replied that he did not want 
his conductors to return with broken heads. 

A major inconvenience for business men and officials is 
the antiquated telephone system. Numbers are connected 
manually by operators, who are inexperienced and slow. It 
is not uncommon to be kept waiting for 15 minutes before 
the operator asks for the number required. Exasperated by 
the uncertainty of waiting and wondering whether the tele- 
phone system has broken down, callers undergo the further 
agony of nearly having their ear-drums ruptured by enigmatic 
explosive sounds. When a number is eventually obtained, 
it is found that either it is the wrong one, or if it is correct 
it seems as though the fish market is on the line simultane- 
ously. As a further addition of insult to injury, subscribers 
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are invariably compelled to pay for all the wrong numbers, 
as meters cannot distinguish them from the right ones. In 
any case, a telephone connection is as elusive as water in 
a desert. Prospective subscribers must have a patience that 
would make Job’s appear the summit of impatience. 

” 


More noticeable is the garbage that bestrides pave- 
ments, sending out noxious fumes, against which the nostrils 
of local residents have long become acclimatised. Apparent- 
ly, garbage collects at a pace ten times greater than the 
Corporation’s capacity to remove it. The Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, which administers the city, maintains that half the 
citizens pay no tax. Thus, on the average, the Corporation 
collects only Rs. 13 per head in the year. (In Bombay, the 
citizen pays Rs. 26). It is true that Calcutta is reaping 
the harvest of a singularly unfortunate series of calamities. 
It has not recovered from the effects of the Bengal Famine, 
caused by unscrupulous speculators, the communal massacre 
of 1946 and the disasters in the wake of partition. The 
city is a vast refugee camp, accommodating 2,700,000 miser- 
able, homeless people and the problem is hydra-headed -for 
no sooner are some rehabilitated than twice that number 
cross the border from Pakistan. Unemployment, with its 
attendant problem: spivs and beggars, is colossal. In a few 
cases, refugees have become Squatters in some of the most 
palatial buildings, reducing them to filthy dens covered with 
fluttering rags. 


A New Zealand doctor said at a public meeting recently 
that he had not seen a richer or more varied street life in 
any part of the world. Few will dispute his statement. 
Every facet of life from birth to death is covered on Cal- 
cutta's streets, either in the glare of the noonday sun or in 
the garish blaze of neon lights. 


But it would be unfair to stress the seamy side of life 
only. Calcutta is a great educational centre with one of the 
oldest universities in the country to which are affiliated over 
100 colleges for technical and general instruction. True, 
most of the arts graduates make not too competent clerks, 
but one can only hope that standards will improve. The 
Sir Stuart Hogg Market, or the New Market as it is more 
popularly known, is undoubtedly one of the finest shopping 
centres in the East. The Maidan, too, is one of the most 
pleasing features of the city. Along it runs Chowringhee, 
on which fashionable stores, cinemas, hotels and _ banks 
Stand. 


* * * * 


Most of the city’s public buildings are built round the 
Maidan: the High Court modelled on the Cloth Hall at Ypres, 
Raj Bhavan, built in 1803 by ithe arrogant Marquis of 
Wellesley without the permission of the East India Com- 
pany’s Court of Directors and the Indian Museum, store- 
house of India’s civilization stretching over 7,000 years— 
an impressive edifice even though the exhibits make visitors 
think that they are walking through a graveyard. There 
is the beautiful Victoria Memorial, Valhalla of past British 
administrators, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the first episcopal 
church in the East and the Race Course, one of the finest 
in the world. Other attractions are the Zoological Gardens, 
the Botanical Gardens, the Kali Temple, the Jain Temples, 
and the Marble Palace which has original works by Gains- 
borough, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rubens, and Van Dyck. 


Despite the wealth of paintings, marble statuary, and 
objects d’art comprising delicate Bohemian glass chandeliers, 
Chinese porcelain, and Dresden China curios, the interior 
of the Marble Palace has the appearance of an auctioneer’s 
warehouse, with invaluable treasures strewn like discarded 
goods. The surfaces of the beautiful oil paintings are be- 
ginning to peel and little effort is made to save the exhibits 
from the ravages of dust. 
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Such nonchalance is not restricted to the Marble 
Palace. Custodians of beauty in Calcutta do not seem to 
have any desire to encourage admirers. The city has much 
to be proud of but the visitor must do some rummaging 
before he finds an. object of interest. Publicity seems to be 
a forgotten art and those who are willing to take the trouble 
of doing some, get little assistance. The only man who 
is really conscious of the value of publicity is West Bengal’s 
astonishingly versatile and hard-working Chief Minister, Dr. 
B. C. Roy. But he is heavily burdened with a variety of 
problems. 


Art is almest a cottage industry. There is hardly a 
home where at least one member is not a Singer, a musician, 
an artist, a poet, a sculptor, an actor or a writer. Cultural 
activity is brisk and art exhibitions in particular are. feasts 
for the connoisseur. But the Bengalee is inherently lazy 
and does not make much effort to use his talents to the best 
advantage. 


The intense heat for the greater part of the year is 
responsible for the general torpor. The sun blazes relent- 
lessly and its harsh rays penetrate a curtain of moisture 
converting the city into a vast Turkish bath. Bengalees 
love the siesta and dislike manual work. The result is that 
many factory workers, transport operators, labourers and 
domestic servants come from other parts of the country, 
just as so many of the business executives. come from other 
parts of the world. 


One third of the city’s population have their homes out- 
side Bengal, and the drain on the local wealth is manifest. 
The average Bengalee is content with a soft job, and the 
prosperous are averse to launching new enterprises, although 
opportunities for profitable projects are many. Conserva- 
tism is hard to break. 


In sharp contrast, learning is highly prized and is deep- 
rooted.. Bengalees are proud of their ancient culture, and 
eschew European dress, manners and language. Only a few 
hover on the periphery of Western society but they are either 
the idle rich or the sycophants or both. 
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Most of the European communities have their own na- | 
tional clubs. Britons are well entrenched in the long- 
established Bengal Club. Other communities live in pockets. 
The main ones are the Anglo-Indians and the Armenians 
who came to India during Akbar’s reign and are now wealthy 
merchants, their sons studying in a college accommodated in 
a building in which Thackeray was born. There are Jews 
maintaining their traditional financia] astuteness and the 
Chinese have their own “town”, with its narrow lanes. 

Prohibition has not invaded Calcutta—as yet. There: 
is, however, one dry day, but spirits are not dampened. 
Night clubs are gay, and the cabaret addicts are many. 
Despite these attractions the city goes to bed early, and by 
10 pm. the streets are deserted. The ladies of the night 
cannot bear comparison with Bombay’s more sophisticated 
variety, but gharri-wallahs and rickshaw pullers who turn 
pimps by night do some brisk salesmanship. 

Economically, Calcutta holds a pivotal position in 
India. It handJes more than half the country’s exports, even 
though the River Hooghly is choked with shoals and sand- 
bars. There are over 100 jute mills in and around Calcutta, 
and their products, valued at Rs. 150 crores annually, earn 
the largest amount of foreign exchange for India. Manu- 
factured jute goods constitute a quarter of the country’s 
exports, and rank third among dollar earners in the sterling 
area. Likewise, Calcutta is the world’s greatest tea port, 
exporting about 250 million pounds of tea annually. Foreign 
exchange earned from tea totals Rs. 102 crores. 

Since 1947, there has been a spurt of industrial activity. 
Engineering workshops, paper mills, aluminium workshops, 
chemical works and shoe factories feature in the city’s 7,000 
industrial establishments. Entirely new industries are the 
manufacture of vegetable ghee, glass and ceramics. 

Indisputably, Calcutta has a distinctive character, in 
which fact lies its charm. Unlike Bombay, which boasts a 
superficial Western gloss, Calcutta has not lost its soul. It 
is a typically Oriental city. After it has been healed of 
its rash of disfiguring sores, it will remain a citadel of 
Oriental culture. 


FREEDOM FOR FORMOSA 


By Thomas W. I. Liao 


(President, 


To begin with, the following statement issued by the 
Formosa Democratic Independence Party earlier this year, 
and submitted to the Bandung Conference, should be quoted: 


Eight years ago on February 28, 1947 the seven million 
Formosans, the original inhabitants of Formosa and the 
Pescadores, stood up and resisted the oppression of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s regime in Formosa, demanding the return of 
Formosa to the Formosans and fighting for basic human 
rights, which had been completely ignored ever since the 
time the Chinese had occupied the islands after the last 
war. 


It had also become a valuable record in the history of 
our beloved fatherland, Formosa, that more than twenty 
thousand Formosan patriots had sacrificed their lives on 
this same day eight years ago, for the cause of racial free- 
dom and national independence. For the first time in the 
modern history of Formosa, the Formosans had declared 
to the world the existence of a Formosan Race, and ap- 
pealed to all the friendly nations to apply the principle of 
racial self-determination to the people of Formosa. 


Formosa Democratic Independence Party, 


Tokyo) 


Eight years have passed, during which a lot of things 
happened since the 1943 Cairo decision making Formosa and 
the Pescadores a part of China, which is no more applicable 
at present, and fundamentally invalid, because it is against 
the will of the Formosan people. The present administra- 
tion of Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa was only temporarily 
entrusted, by the Supremé Commander of the Allied Powers 
in the Pacific Theatre at the end of the last war. And in 
the 1951 Peace Treaty with Japan at San Francisco, the 
final status of Formosa, was not decided; therefore the 48 
signatories of the Treaty should take up the responsibility 
of Formosa thence. 

For eight years we Formosans have been fighting to 
regain our twice-lost independence, first in 1683, under the 
Koxinga Kingdom, and second in 1895 under the Formosan 
Democratic Republic. For the sake of peace in the world 
we want to reiterate herewith that the final status of For- 
moSa and the Pescadores should only be decided by a plebis- 
cite under the neutral supervision of the United Nations, 
according to the principle of racial self-determination, the 
Atlantic Charter, and the Charters of the United Nations. 
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On this memorial day of the 8th Anniversary of the 
Formosan February 28th Revolution, we, representing the 
seven million Formosans, are appealing for the world support 
to our aspirations: 

1. that Formosa should be returned to the Formosans: 
2. that without the independence of Formosa there will 
be no peace in the World: 3. that the United Nations 
should guarantee the permanent neutrality of Formosa. 


* * * = 


As the elected spokesman of the Formosans desiring 
political emancipation, I should like to make the following 
observations and remarks which deserve sympathetic study 
and consideration by all freedom loving people the world 
over. 

In 1943 the Cairo Conference attended by President 
Roosevelt, Premier Churchill, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek decided to hand Formosa to China after the Japanese 
surrender. This arbitrary action was committed not in ac- 
cordance with the freely expressed wishes of the Formosan 
inhabitants. For the Cairo decision to hand Formosa to 
China was internationally dictatorial and is therefore not 
to be recognized. Just as under Japanese rule so under 
Chinese rule have the Formosans been oppressed, exploited, 
and discriminated against. The Cairo decision to return 
Formosa to China was technically erroneous. In 1895 the 
Japanese occupied with brutal force the Island of Formosa 
taking it neither from the Manchus nor from the Chinese 
but from the native Formosans, who defied the Manchu 
decision, resisted the Japanese invasion, established the in- 
dependent Formosan Democratic Republic, and fought the 
Japanese through fifteen armed rebellions in half a cen- 
tury. Therefore upon their surrender the Japanese should 
have-returned Formosa to the Formosans. If the Formosans 
want to regain their independence after the Japanese sur- 
render, they certainly have the right to it. 

The Cairo decision was unjust in selling the Formosans’ 
hereditary rights and interests down the river to Chinese 
warlords, whose regime of terrorism and dictatorship the 
Formosans loathe. Though the Atlantic Charter respects 
all people’s right to choose the form of government under 
which they will live, the form of government under which 
the Cairo Conference decided to place the Formosans has 
been and will be the worst type of Chinese despotism, whe- 
ther Chiang Kai-shek or of Mao Tze-tung. What the For- 
mosans choose to live under is the best type of democracy. 
Since unable to establish it throughout China, the For- 
mosans want it in Formosa at least. For this purpose they 
have to break away from China and declare independence. 
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The Cairo decision is not final. Since VJ-Day and 
even today after the conclusion of the peace treaty with 
Japan Formosa has been put de facto under temporary 
Chinese trusteeship only, but de jure under the 48 signa- 
tory nations of the peace treaty with Japan at San Francisco 
1951. Technically it does not belong to any country; theore- 
tically it is “international soil” and therefore: “neutral”. 
Hence, as the Chinese Government moved there it is without 
a people or territory and should be considered as an exiled 
government. The Cairo decision is no longer valid. - Since 
the fall of China the inability of the Chiang Kai-shek regime 
to hold out against red expansion in China and invasion of 
Formosa has invalidated the Cairo decision to hand the Island 
to China. Instead, the United States and Great Britain, co- 
signatories to it, who were also co-authors of the Atlantic 
Charter and have been leading champions of democracy, 
have the right to get the Chiang Kai-shek regime out of it 
and treat Formosa as a security zone inside the democratic 
defence line in the Western Pacific, because strategically the 
Island may be regarded as the Malta of the Western Pacific 
where no defence system can be complete with Formosa 
being held by hostile elements. 


Mao Tze-tung taking orders from Moscow is hostile to 
the Democracies: Chiang Kai-shek, disliked by native Formo- 
sans, is incompetent to keep off the Chinese Communists. 
Wanting democracy in Formosa, the Formosans also want 
to join the democratic defence system and any non-Com- 
munist Pacific or Asiatic Union. If China fails to keep 
Formosa within the democratic and peaceful orbit, Formosa 
as a measure of self-defence and of consolidating the collec- 
tive security of the democratic nations has the right to de- 
clare independence. 


In industry and population, cultural advancement and 
social organization Formosa is comparable with the majority 
of the independent nations in the present world and there- 
fore deserves to become independent. If there appear any 
international administrative committee to take over the 
government units from the ejected Chinese regime, it must 
be a temporary one. For any permanent trusteeship implies 
the disqualification of the inhabitants for independence and 
the consequent revival of colonial rule, against which the 
Formosans have been fighting for three odd centuries. As 
the provision of the United Nations Charter in Article 76 
aims to promote the advancement of a qualified people to- 
wards independence, the FormosSans must be given a chance 
to freely express their wishes for independence and thereby 
determine their own future destiny. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND JAPAN’S ECONOMY 


Japan suffers from overpopulation. Her population in 
1953 totaled 87 million. Overpopulation may be considered 
from three different angles—namely, as against employment, 
food supply and standard of living. Japan’s balance of in- 
ternational payments has taken a favorable turn owing to 
the deflationary policy pursued by the government for nearly 
two years; however, this has brought on a Serious unemploy- 
ment problem. Unemployment is not a new problem. to the 
nation. It is one of the chronic ills. Unemployment grows 
in a period of depression and diminishes with the return of 
prosperity ; Japan’s unemployment problem however possesses 
certain characteristics which are not seen im Western coun- 
Bagels total population of the country was 88,900,000 as 
of May, 1955, according to a government survey. Persons 


14 years old and over number 61,110,000, or 68% of the 
total. This age group comprises a labor force of 43,810,000 
(71%) and a non-labor force of 17,190,000 (28%). The 
non-labor force consists of those persons who lack intention 
and ability to work, and those who are not seeking employ- 
ment notwithstanding the fact that they have both ability 
and intention to work. Of the labor force, 660,000 are totally 
unemployed. The figure of 660,000 may seem too small 
in the face of the gravity of the actual situation. Even in 
the United Kingdom where full-employment has been atiain- 
ed, there are 260,000 workers without job, while in West 
Germany, unemployment exceeds 1,400,000. According to 
Lord Beveridge, an authority on the subject of full-employ- 
ment, a country may have achieved full-employment if the 
rate of unemployment is reduced to 3% to 5% of the total 
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Table 
The Labor Force of Five 
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Countries by Position 
(In thousands) 


Canada USA West Germany UK Japan 
(1951) (1950) (1949) (1951) (1953) 
of, 
Self-employed workers 1,031 19.5% 9,573 15.9% 3,258 14.8% 1,585 7.0% 10,270 26.2% 
Paid employees ......... 4,085 77.1 49,295 82.1 15,631 70.8 20,500 90.8 14,800 37.7 
Unpaid family workers 170 3.2 1,113 1.9 3,185 14.4 49 0.2 14,180 36.1 
Others ial Suis Me oan seuaenes 13 0.3 56 0.1 = = 445 2.0 = = 
Total mace he Hapacs ec eh acme enero 5,300 100 60,038 100 22,074 100 22,579 100 39,250 100 
labor force. This theory would seem contrary to the pre- What is the reason for this fact of larger percentage 


sent status of Japan where the rate of unemployment is 
only 1%. 

Apparent contradiction is due, in the first place, to the 
fact that the definition of the totally unemployed is ex- 
tremely rigid. It means those who are not gainfully em- 
ployed during the investigation period, although they are 
willing and able to work and even hunting for job. It 
follows, therefore, that those are considered as employed 
who, though they are not currently employed, were inci- 
dentally employed even for an hour in the period of in- 
vestigation. On the other hand, those who are not looking 
for employment are included in the non-labor force even 
if they have both ability and desire to work. Moreover, 
the statistics may well be wrong, as it was compiled as a 
sample survey, covering only 13,000 households selected from 
the entire country. 

Another reason for the seemingly exceptional low level 
of unemployment is that most of Japan’s unemployment 
exists in the form of so-called “potential unemployment” 
for which precise statistics are not available. Accordingly, 
it is necessary to analyze the status of Japan’s employment 
by industry and by form. 

Table 1 shows all of the employed classified into self- 
employed workers, unpaid family workers and paid employees, 
Remarkable difference may be noted between Western coun- 
tries and Japan in that the ratio of paid employees to the 
total employed is 70% to 80% for the former while for the 
latter it is only 37.7%. On the other hand, unpaid family 
workers (36%) and self-employed workers (26%) together 
constitute a larger part of the total employed. This means 
that many persons who are included among the unemployed 
in the statistics of Western countries are omitted from 
Japanese statistics. Such persons are engaged in petty 
enterprises, or taken into such enterprises as family workers. 
They surely earn some income. Nevertheless, it might well 
be said that they come under the de facto unemployed since 
the level of their income is insignificant, and they are un- 


of self-employed workers and unpaid family workers? Table 
2 shows the employed of the primary industry (agriculture 
and fisheries), of the secondary industry (mining, manufac- 
turing and construction) and of the tertiary industry (com-+ 
merce, service and others), classified under the theory of 
Professor Colin Clark. It will be seen that the primary 
industry accounts for a considerably high percentage (45%) 
of the employed in Japan, compared with 28% in Germany, 
36% in France, 5% in the United Kingdom and 12% in the 
United States. But few enterprises in this category are 
operated on capitalistic basis, most of the employed being 
self-employed workers and unpaid family workers. For 
instance, in Japan’s agriculture self-employed workers and 
unpaid family workers combined constitute 96% of the total 
employed leaving only 3% for the paid employees. The 
agriculture of Japan is being carried on primarily by self- 
employed farmers and their family workers. It often hap- 
pens those dismissed from their work in urban districts are 
omitted from the statistics of the totally unemployed, if they 
have returned home in the country in order to help their 
family. In this sense, Japan’s agriculture is a reservoir 
which absorbs potential unemployment. 


The ratio of the employed indicates relatively higher 
level for the tertiary industry. If it is the normal course 
of development for economy to advance from the primary 
industry to the secondary and onto the tertiary industries, 
Japan could be said to rank among advanced countries. 
Nevertheless, it cannot necessarily be said from the above- 
mentioned figures, because many petty enterprises exist in 
service industries, which like agriculture absorbs much poten- 
tial unemployment. Even in the secondary industries ultra- 
smal] family industries exist extensively playing a similar 
role. 


It is difficult to grasp exact figures for such potential 
unemployment which is estimated at anywhere between 
3,000,000 and 6,000,000. But it is impossible for us to 
understand fully Japan’s unemployment problem without full 


satisfied with their work. apprehension that the total statistical unemployment of 
Table 2 
The Employed of Five Countries by Industry 
AEs * (In thousands) 
K West Germany France Japan 
(1950) (1951) (1950) (1946) (1953) 
Primary’ industries’ 4.5 csasseeaveende ee 7,331 12.2% 1,116 4.9% 6,114 23.2% 1,485 86.0% 90 4 
Secondary industries .......45 ates 20,825 34.7 10,713 47.4 9,256 41.9 51880 28.5 U0 8 oa 
Tertiary industries cee cecerecesecevees 31,881 53.1 _ 10,750 47.6 7,704 34.9 7,161 34.9 12,530 31.9 
PROCGAS WiraycvcvacciaccgiWiewiaisiacelele.ajelielactae weer 60,037 100 22,579 100 22,074 100 20,530 100 39,250 100 
Table 3 


Recent Development of Employment in Japan 


Index Regular’ Employees 


Number of Claimants of Ufem- 


Totally Employed ployment Compensation Insurance 


(1951=100) (In thousands) I sh: 
1953 1954 1955 1953 1954 1955 eG 9 Tae est 
98.7 100.5 98.3 460 390 630 355 
98.7 100.8 98.0 510 430 660 350 426 bez 
99.5 100.7 99.2 610 590 840 355 446 566 
101.3 102.4 99.6 530 510 700 349 445 531 
101.3 =101.8 99.3 500 580 660 343 440 502 
101.1 101.3 440 560 680 349 466 475 
100.7 98.8 310 600 376 511 
(100.4) (100.4) (450) (580) (840) (460) 
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JAPANESE CEMENT INDUSTRY 


With the outbreak of the Pacific War the export of 
Japanese cement was completely suspended and it entered 
into “hibernation” which was to last for a long time. The 
production of cement which exceeded 6;000,000 tons a year 
in 1940 prior to the war made a sharp fall to some 930,000 
tons in 1946, the year just following the war’s end. The 
Japanese cement industry lost in the meantime all its over- 
seas markets which it had developed with great pains extend- 
ing Over many years, such as the Dutch East Indies, British 
India, the Philippines, China, ete. accounting for 400,000- 
500,000 tons of export shipments per annum and found itself 
completely isolated from world economy. 


The strenuous efforts made since that time by the 
manufacturers for rehabilitation of production overcame 
various postwar bottlenecks and the output began to go up 
noticeably since around 1949, and in 1951 the annual turn- 
out reached 6,580,000 tons breaking all prewar records. The 
output continued to increase year after year. It amounted 
to 8,740,000 tons in 1953 and shot up to 10,640,000 tons in 
1954 topping the 10,000,000 mark. As a result, Japan, 
which used to be in sixth place in the world up to 1953 in 
cement production following the United States, the Soviet 
Union, West Germany, Britain and France, jumped up to 
fifth place last year by outstripping France. The production 
increase still goes on this year, and by around March 1958 
when the new construction and expansicn works now under 
way are brought to completion, the Japanese cement industry 
will have 128 kilns with annual production capacity of more 
than 16,000,000 tons. 


Meanwhile, steady efforts have been exercised for the 
improvement in machinery and equipment. For instance, 
last year the installation of air-quenching coolers and the 


660,000 cited above is no more than that part of an iceberg 
visible above the surface of the sea. 

Let us observe the recent development of unemployment 
of Japan with above facts in mind. Table 38 gives the 
number of unemployment and the number of claimants of 
unemployment compensation insurance of 1955 (up to date), 
comparing them with the figures for 1954.and 1953. The 
employment index shows a steady deterioration of Japan’s 
employment situation since May of last year. Moreover, the 
subjects of investigation of this index” are factories with 
employees of 30 and over and do not include small shops. 

The ranks of the totally unemployed have grown from 
the average of 450,000 in 1953, to 580,000 in 1954 and to 
700,000 this year. The number of claimants of unemploy- 
ment compensation insurance also has risen to 550,000 this 
year, from 460,000 in 1954 and 340,000 in 1953. Efforts 
have been made by the Government to relieve unemploy- 
ment by such countermeasures as an unemployment in- 
surance system and public works. However, it cannot be 
hoped for a prompt solution of this difficulty as things stand 
today since Japan must maintain for a time her tight money 
policy so as to improve her international payments situation. 
The reason why Japan could not adopt a retrenchment policy 
sooner is that the nation was not ready to cope with the 
unemployment problems. 

The Government has formulated a Six-Year Economic 
Plan based on an estimated population of 93,800,000 in 
1960, with a labor force of 43,720,000. The plan aims at 
cutting down the number of the totally employed to the 
level of 430,000—or 1% of the total labor force through 
the expansion of industria] activities. 


adoption of all-welded tong kilns were effected. Also, since 
last year onward the uSe of electric shovels and dump-cars 
in the field of mining has come to be noticeable and the 
utilization of air shoots as transport machines has become 
greatly popularized. 

Thus the Japanese cement is improving in respect of 
both quality and quantity every year, while it is produced 
in several kinds to suit the respective purposes in view. 

The most common is Portland Cement. This is pro- 
duced in every cement producing country and the range of 
its use is very wide. The word cement generally implies 
Portland cement. In Japan this was first produced in 1872 
at the Cement Factory attached to the :ukagawa Construc- 
tion Branch Bureau of the Engineering Department of the 
Japanese Government and, therefore, it has a history of 
80 years. 

Next comes High Early Strength Cement. This cement 
hardens and develops high strength in a very short time as 
its name indicates. Under normal conditions, 3 to 5 days 
are sufficient to develop strength equal to that attained by 
ordinary cement in 28 days. Consequently it is used in 
works which require to be completed in a short time, such 
as the construction of roads and under-water works. Due 
to its high heat of hydration, it is used for works in the 
cold season. Since the concrete made of this cement has 
a high degree of water-tightness, it is suitable for making 
water tanks and water pipes. 

Low Heat Portland Cement: As the heat of hydration 
is only 70% of that of the ordinary Portland Cement, this 
cement is used for the construction of dams. The initial 
strength is lower than the ordinary Portland cement, but 
after the lapse of 4 weeks it becomes harder. It has strong 
resisting power against chemical fluids, salt water, etc. 

In addition, Slag Cement, White Portland Cement, etc. 
are being manufactured. 

All raw materials for the various kinds of cement are 
produced at home. Inexhaustible deposits of lime stone and 
clay can be found almost everywhere throughout the coun- 
try, and the domestic supply of high calorie coal for fuel is 
abundant. The early development of the cement industry 
has been due to the abundance of the natural resources re- 
quired assisted by the rapid strides made by the related 
machine industry.’ 

It is recorded that the first export shipment of Japanese 
cement was made in 1887 to Manila for use in harbour- 
works. During the 70 years since that time, the export 
of Japanese cement has made a continuous steady develop- 
ment on the whole. In spite of the several years of vacant 
period and particularly the loss of the Chinese market as a 
result of the Pacific War, it has been able to make better 
showings since the war’s end than in prewar days. In 1951 
following the outbreak of the Korean War, it established a 
new record in excess of 1,000,000 tons. Not to speak of 
Southeast Asian countries, the markets have been expanded 
to Australia, the Red Sea coast of Arabia, the southeastern 
area of Africa, etc. to which the cement industry of Japan 
had little access during prewar days. 

In the midst of reactionary depression following the ter- 
mination of the Korean War, the industry was able to main- 
tain its export level at 800,000 tons in 1952 and 1953, while 
in 1954, the export resumed its upward course. 

In 1952 the export shipments showed a decrease of 30% 
from the preceding year, but in 19538 they made a slight 
inerease and in 1954 a definite perk up was witnessed. 
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Classified by market, with the exception of special pro- 
curement orders which had begun to decline since 1953, 
Southeast Asia registered an increase in pure exports of 
26% and Oceania an increase of 52%, for instance. Es- 
pecially, the export shipments in 1954 amounting to some 
680,000 tons made to Southeast Asia was in excéSs by a 
large margin of the highest previous record of 550,000 tons 
set in. 1951 and shows that 76% of the total export ship- 
ments of Japanese cement for 1954 was dependent on that 
area. 


Such favorable tone in the export of Japanese cement, 
particularly since last year, has been due largely to the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese trade agreement with the 
consequent relaxation of restrictions on importation from 
Japan, 


Even though there have been more or less exceptions, 
the Japanese cement industry since the war’s end has been 
able to develop the Southeast Asian market comparatively 
smoothly, and, passing through the training of two years’ 
reactionary depression following the Korean War boom, has 
again reached the stage of overseas expansion. 


As one of the characteristics of the economy of the 
Asiatic nations, many of them have been staking their fate 
on the export of their indigenous products such as rice, tin 
und rubber. Therefore, in order to rectify such weak point 
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in their economy, they have established programs of economic 
development and have been doing their utmost efforts for 
their execution since their independence. Industrial coun- 
tries in the West ave giving aid to such programs. In parti- 
cular, the economic aid to Southeast Asia by the United 
States is expected to be further expanded, although already 
large sums of FOA funds have been distributed among 
Korea, Formosa, Indochina, Thailand. the Philippines and 
Pakistan. SEATO nations in Asia, Thailand, the Philippines 
and Pakistan, are attempting to carry out their general 
economic programs with the aid from the United States by 
identifying themselves with anti-communism, while the na- 
tions in the Colombo Group are making efforts to attain 
their economic independence by severing their relations with 
the European and American influence under the banner of 
anti-colonialism. In any case, their desire is the same in 
that they intend to materialize the stabilization of the 
people’s livelihood by attaining economic prosperity. The 
Japanese cement industry has been increasing the degree of 
its dependence on the Asiam countries year after year, as 
can be seen from the fact that in 1951 the export shipments. 
of Japanese cement to Asia amounted to 48% of the total 
exports of this commodity from Japan, in 1952 to 49%, in 
1953 to 67% and in 1954 to 76%. It is expected that with 
the development of economic diplomacy, the relations be- 
tween Japan. and the Asiatie countries will become closer. 


Export Shipments cf Japanese Cement for Ten Years just preceding War 


Destination 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Br. India 29,192 54,729 56,384 56,919 
JSPR EI) ea arene 20,181 12,539 12,318 10,072 
North China 7,617 19,254 9,366 17,362 
South Ching 94,155 20,779 31,866 18,590 
D.B.I. 107,379 123,779 103,092 51,603 
Hongkong 164,905 101,558 101,130 78,459 
sl tek Os 5 4,811 5,701 20 68 
Philippines 20,239 13,565 4,567 2,352 
Straits Settlements .......... 87,256 39,885 38,651 64,601 
la aces 9,323 1,979 7,540 3,507 
Russian Asia 613 1,926 944 1,439 
North America 6,895 5,904 3,334 3,502 
South America 270 849 8,216 10,976 
PAS PICRE eee ctackt crerepncetie= AA 7,219 31,424 22,950 8,786 
GO Uhersa im carne cai acn Grae Sialn istera is 0 0 7,259 8,315 

UG Wee Sanode eee d mae 560,045 413,371 407,637 336,552 
Annual “Ontpat 9." ,..2.c- leach wel 3,113,279 3,212,480 4,174,307 4,300,827 
Percentage of Export to Annual 

Ouevatieme notes eee 17.9% 12.8% 9.7% 1.5% 


(Unit: Ton) 

1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 Total 
49,143 49,437 59,152 55,323 42,388 4.484 457,141 
6,941 4,936 4,767 1,361 51 0 73,166 
15,802 19,800 28,170 44,166 53,465 4,296 219,298 
15,154 3,224 901 28,646 22,939 807 237,061 
55,844 46,531 80,765 93,582 88,416 10,051 761,043 
83.314 64,870 30,637 0 910 0 625,763 
ny 0 204 129 6 0 10,933 
990 2,023 6,472 55,776 13,598 26 119,608. 
87,807 90,812 87,144 30,565 39,021 9,054 574,796 
5,551 6,481 2,582 0 0 0 36,963 
181,24] 103,614 216,471 564 528 0 507,340 
3,728 49,078 21,470 12,855 9,700 1,105 117,571 
8,313 9,244 12,424 20,389 22,804 6,177 99,162 
10,219 16,020 20,502 20,223 12,017 1,921 131,282 
39,937 42,683 45,792 67,882 65,163 20,658 297,689 
563,984 508,753 617,453 431,461 371,000 58,579 4,268,835 
5,292,002 5,570,923 5,833,911 5,705,561 5,945,671 5,690,416 48,839,377 
10.6% 9.1% 10.5% 7.5% 6.2% 1.2% 8.7% 
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REPORTS FROM CHINA 


FOREIGN TRADE 


_ Minister of Foreign Trade recently boasted that China's 
foreign trade in 1957 would exceed that for 1952 by 66.5 per 
-cent. Besides such traditional exports as tea, silk, woodoil, 
bristles, wool, feathers, soya beans, groundnuts, egg products, 
coal, iron ore, peach and apricot kernels and menthol crystals, 
China also exports chilled and tinned meat, fresh and tinned 
fruits, cotton and cotton goods, woolen goods, vacuum bottles, 
fountain pens, paper, medicines, sewing machines, bicycles, 
machine tools, equipment for light industry, electric motors, 
Diesel engines, building materials, and chemical goods. In 
1954 imports and exports totalled 9 million tons, worth 8,486 
million yuan. This year’s records are considerably higher 
than last year. Trade between China and Communist coun- 
tries increased rapidly. In 1954 it was five times what it 
was in 1950. Most imports from these countries in recent 
years are industrial and agricultural equipment and mater- 
ials. Trade between China and Southeast Asia increased ‘by 
7% between 1953 and 1954. Trade with the Middle and 
Near East and with African countries also improved. By 
1954 China established trade relations with over 15 of them. 
Sino-Japanese trade however went below’ the 1950 figure. 
Trade with the West showed some increases in the first half 
of this year compared with the corresponding period of 1954. 


Ceylon-China Trade Agreement: China agreed to pay 
Ceylon a higher price for rubber from June 1955 onwards 
on a sliding scale. The prices are as follows: (a) China 
will pay Ceylon 27 pence, the present price, if the Singapore 
average monthly price is' below 22 pence; (b) 5 pence per 
pound over the Singapore price will be paid if the Singapore 
monthly average price is between 22 and 27 pence; (c) 5 pence 
over the Singapore monthly average price will be’ paid if 
the average monthly Singapore price is between 28 and 34 
pence; (d) 4 pence extra will be paid if it stands between 
35 and 39 pence; and (e) 3 pence over the Singapore average 
price will be paid if it is over 40 pence. Ceylon shipped 
5.485 tons to China from June to September, 1955. The 
enhanced prices are effective from June 1955 to December 
1955. The quota and price of rice*under the agreement for 
this year remain unchanged. Contracts for the purchase of 
50,000 metric tons of rubber by China and 270,000 metric 
tons of rice by Ceylon for 1956 were also signed. 

China-Italy Trade: Trade agreement between the two 
countries was recently reached in Geneva for an exchange 
of goods up to the total value of Swiss Francs 95.6 million. 
Italy will export chemical goods and pharmaceuticals, dye- 
stuffs, fertilisers, textiles, textile fibres, paper pulp and tan- 
ning extracts; China will supply eggs, silk waste, human 
hair, straw ‘hats, woodoil, casings and animal hair, rhubarb, 
menthol, tea, antimony, phenol, resin, bamboos, napthalene et 
cetera. 

Trade with Egypt: The Trade Agreement between 
China and Egypt specifies the exchange of following goods: 
(1) from China—structural steels, building materials, ma- 
chinery and equipment, chemicals and raw materials, paper 
and other industrial products, minerals, oils and fats, cereals 
and foodstuffs, animal by-products, tea and other native 
produce, silk and silk piece goods; (2) from Egypt—raw 
cotton and calcium  super-phosphate. Payments will be 
effected by irrevocable letters of credit (in transferable 
pounds sterling or in any other currency acceptable to both 
parties) before shipment. 

Belgian Trade Mission: The Belgian Trade Mission con- 
cluded “a good number” of transactions with Peking. Chinese 
exports include cotton, rubber, oils, non-ferrous metals and 
consumer goods. In return, Belgian agricultural machinery, 
metal working machinery, electric equipment and nitrogenous 
fertiliser will be sent to China. 


Trade with Japan: Japanese industrialists and business- 
men Signed 290 contracts amounting to over 12 million 
pounds sterling with Chinese Government trading organisa- 
tions covering following goods: from China—400,000 tons 
of Kailan coal and 50,000 tons of iron ore from Hainan; from 
Japan—-5,000 tons of galvanized steel sheets and other steel 
products. 

West Germany-China Trade: Trade with West Germany 
totalled 187.7 miilion marks during the first six months this 
year as compared with 124.9 million iaarks for the same 
period in 1954. This trade, however, was negotiated through 
other countries. 

Trade with Czechoslovakia: China and Czechoslovakia 
signed in Prague a goods exchange and payments agreement 
for 1956. Under the agreement China will supply Czecho- 
slovakia with mineral products, animal products, foodstuffs, 
tea, silk, and other local products. Czechoslovakia will pro- 
vide China with power generation equipment, machinery, 
steel products, apparatus, industrial chemicals and petroleum 
products, 


POWER PROJECTS 


Thirty-two new electric power projects are now under 
construction. Many of these are major clectric power 
stations under the current five-year pian. They include 7 
¢tations.in Shihkiachwang and Taiyuan. The Wuhan Steam 
Power Station is being built along Soviet lines and will go 
into partial operation before 1957. The first hydroelectric 
power station in Sinkiang started operation early in October. 
This station is situated a dozen kilometres from Urumchi, 
capital of Sinkiang. Meanwhile surveying teams in Lhasa 
ccmpleted preparatory work for the expansion of an exist- 
ing hydroelectric station. After expansion, this station, 
together with a new station, will provide Lhasa with 20 times 
more electricity. Other projects scheduled to begin next 
spring in Tibet include a Small thermal power plant in 
Shigatse. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Coal: State-cwned coal mines exceeded production tar- 
gets for the third quarter of this year by 200,000 tons. 
China’s total output of coal in the third quarter went up 
by 21 per cent as against the same period last year. More 
than 3.5 million yuan was saved, in production. costs in July 
and August. Coal is now cut by machinery in Huainan 
Coal Mines, the largest in East China. 96 per cent of all 
tunnelling work and 72 per cent of the haulage have also been 
mechanised. Most of the coal combines, cutters and pneu- 
matic picks, electric and battery locomotives, endless ropes, 
scraper and belt conveyors are produced in China. 

Iren and Steel: Steel mills in China have started using 
concentrated oxygen to shorten the smelting period by an 
average of 30 minutes. The oxygen increases the intensity 
of the flames in the furnaces and raises the quality of steel. 
A structural steel plant in Sian recently began to produce 
steel beams and columns for building construction. In 
Anshan, a magnetic ore dressing plant and an ore sintering 
plant started operation. This-makes it possible to use more 
low iron-content ores, of which there are abundant deposits 
in Anshan district, for the manufacture of pig iron. 


Machine and Equipment: Fourteen new and recon- 
structed machine-building plants will be comp!cted before 
June next year. They include the Shenyang No. 1 Machine 
Tool Plant, Shenyang Electric Wire and Cable Factory and 
Harbin Electrical Instruments Plant. With the completion 
of these plants, China will be able to produce large machine 
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tools, automatic and semi-automatic machine tools for speci- 
fic purposes, medium-size steam turbine generators, boilers 
and other power equipment. During the past 12 months, 
some 500 machine-building and electrical appliance factories 
jn, Shanghai manufactured 3,160 new products for use in 
industry and agriculture including accessories for oil-drilling 
machinery, automatic lighting control switch-gears _and 
threshers and horse-drawn unsectigile -pay Se A national 
company specialising in installing machine equipment in new 
slants ct up by the Ministry of Machine-Building. At 
the No. 1 Motor-car Plant in Changchun, installation of 
equipment is being done on a large scale. Machine instal- 
lation is going on at more than a dozen other major plants, 
including the Shenyang transformer Factory, the Shenyang 
No. 1 Machine Tool Plant, the Shenyang Electric Wire and 
Cable Factory, the Harbin Electric Instrument Plant and 
the Shanghai Boiler Factory. Several of these will go into 
production around the end of this year. Major machine- 
building projects to be completed before 1957, include fac- 
tories for motor-cars, locomotives, ships, precision machine 
tools, electric power generating units and metallurgical and 
mining equipment. 


Petroleum Products: Crude oil output will go up by 20 
per cent next year compared with this year. Increase in 
value will be 18 per cent. Total investment in capital con- 
struction next year will be 42 per cent above this year’s 
figure. The number of geological survey, geophysical pro- 
specting and other teams will be 30 per cent more. 


Porcelain Ware: The output of porcelain ware this year 
in Ching Teh Chen will surpass the highest annual level of 
40,000 tons. Before 1950 the annual output was only 2,000 
tons. Many famous glazes including red, celadon, green, 
ochre and pink glazes of various tones have now been re- 
vived. Porcelain ware of one of the red glazes, formerly 
used only in imperial sacrificial rites, is now produced in 
commercial quantities. Many new designs have been work- 
ed out this year. Mechanisation has been added to the 
handicraft method. Seven factories of this type have been 
set up. A large mechanised porcelain factory will be built 
in the near future. 


Cotton Yarn and Resin: A new 95,000-spindie cotton 
mill with 2,500 looms in Shihkiachwang and two other -new 
cotton mill8 in Chengchow and Peking, each equipped with 
about the same number of spindles and looms, went into 
operation recently. In Kwangtung, over 40 resin factories 
started operation this year. 


Salt and Sugar: Salt-fields in China completed 100.6 
per cent of their output target for 1955 by mid-September. 
The total output was 20.59 per cent more than in 1952. Four 
major salt-fields (Changlu, Liaoning, Huaipei and Shantung) 
are striving to produce an extra 300,000 tons before the end 
of this year. The present output of sugar in Kwangtung 
will be doubled in 1957 after the completion of three large 
refineries and several smaller ones which are being planned. 
In Heilungkiang the newly-built automatic sugar refinery at. 
Kiamusze will start production soon. 


Timber: Trees have been planted on 1.06 million hec- 
tares this year in various parts of China. This year's 
afforestation target of 1.2 million hectares will be overful- 
filled. Under the first five-year plan 6 million hectares are 
-to be planted with trees. The great virgin forests of Chamdo 
-area near Tibet yielded 10,000 cubic metres of pine and 
«cedar wood in the first nine months this year. 750 tractors 
-and loading machines are being supplied to the leading 
lumber centres in Northeast China and Inner Mongolia. 
461 kilometres of railway will be completed before the end 
of the year in the forest areas in various parts of the coun- 
‘try. 5 big timber storage yards are also now under con- 
struction. Army units in Sinkiang have begun ‘their 
autumn afforestation-programme to plant 860 hectares of 
saplings, mostly shelter belts to protect reclaimed farm- 
land. An aerial survey of the forests in the Sinkiang-Uighur 
Autonomous Region indicates that the total area covered by 
forests is twice as large as previously estimated, 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 


Grain: China’s rice harvest this year is expected to 
reach 78,450,000 tons, exceeding that for 1952 by more than 
10 million tons. Double cropping raises rice output in 
general by 60 per cent, and most of the paddies in the Yang- 
tze River Valley can be switched to double cropping. A plan 
to grow rice on waterlogged land covered by one to three 
metres of water is being worked out by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. This special variety of rice could be plantea 
in any waterlogged area where the water was not above one 
meter in the spring and three metres in the autumn. 
Kwangsi will yield 1.85 million tons more grain in 1957 than 
in 1952. This province has been self-sufficient in grain since 
1952. Measures to raise the province’s grain output include 
the building of irrigation works to transform 160,000 hec- 
tares of single-cropping rice fields into double-cropping ones. 
The cultivation of crops in the winter will be extended by 
730,000 hectares and 200,000 hectares of wasteland will be 
reclaimed by 1957. Hunan expects to harvest five per cent 
more rice this year than in the good year of 1953. A major 
factor in. the province’s increased output this year is the 
extension of the double-crop system to 360,000 hectares, 40 
per cent more than last year. The total area sown to 
selected seed was 800,000 hectares, or one-third more than 
last year. Some two million tons of rice is being reaped 
from 660,000 hectares of irrigated land along the lower 
reaches of the Huai River. Work on the Huai River irriga- 
tion system in North Kiangsu which started in 1951 is still 
being continued. 

Cotton and Oil Yielding Crops: Good harvests of cotton 
and oil yielding crops are being gathered in various parts 
of the country. In Honan the total output of ginned cotton 
will reach 185,000 tons this year. In Chekiang, the total 
cotton output is estimated to be 15 to 20 per cent higher 
than last year. In Shantung the total peanut acreage is 
660,000 hectares this year, 5.9 per cent more than last year- 
A rich cotton crop is being pickéd on more than 70,000 
hectares of land in the Sinkiang-Uighur Autonomous Region. 
In Turfan county an average of 877 kilogrammes of ginned 
catton per hectare is expected. Hopei’s cotton output in 
1957 is to exceed that of last year by 100,000 tons, or 
some 30 per cent. The province accounts for one-fourth 
of China’s total cotton output. Cooperative farming is the 
chief means by which this objective is to be reached. By 
1957 from 70 to 75 per cent of the number of peasant house- 
holds will have joined agricultural co-operatives. Other 
measures include the building of water control projects, the 
reclamation of wasteland, the use of new-type farm tools 
and the expansion of the high-yielding crop acreage. 


Fruits, Tea and Coffee: Shantung’s total output of 
fruits is estimated to reach 435,000 tons, 9 per cent above 
the figure for the peak year of 1958. Pears, apples, grapes 
and many other fruits for which the province is noted are 
being cropped in great quantity. A bumper crop of bananas, 
estimated at 45,000 tons, is being gathered in Kwangtung. 
1,500 tons have so far been transported to Russia and other 
Communist countries. A six-month training class in tea 
production has been opened for people of minority nationali- 
ty in Yunnan. Tea is grown in half of Yunnan’s counties. 
Between this year and the end of 1957, 13,000 hectares of 
new tea gardens will be opened up in the province. Wide- 
scale coffee planting is planned in a sub-tropical region of 
Yunnan. The first 200,000 seedlings will be transplanted 
next spring and another six million seedlings cultivated in 
the Tai and Chingpo Autonomous Region. The first harvest 
is expected to be gathered three years later. Wild coffee 
plants abound in the region and local experimental farms 
have already succeeded in growing coffee plants. Training 
courses in coffee cultivation have been given to the local 
peasants since this spring. Two coffee processing factories 
are to be built in the region, which will become China’s 
major coffee supplier. 


LIVESTOCK FARMS 


One hundred and sixty-nine state livestock farms have 
been set up in China. Plans to improve various types of live— 
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ADVANCE 


A BOOK REVIEW* 


By E. F. Szcezepanik 


(University of Hongkong) 


This recent essay by Dr. A. M. de Neuman, author of 
The Economic Organization of the British Coal Industry, 
The Economic Aspects of Nationalization in Great Britain 
and contributor of numerous articles on economic theory and 
policy, is an excellent introduction to the study of Indo- 
nesian economic problems. In a clear and concise manner 
Dr. de Neuman draws a sketch of the economic history of 
Indonesia and outlines the basic features of the country’s 
present economic structure and its prospects, As the title 
indicates, the main stress is placed on the industrial sector 
of the Indonesian economy but the author does not fail to 
provide the reader with a broad picture of the general poli- 
tical, social and economic background. 


Dr. de Neuman attracts the reader’s attention at once 
by pointing out in his first chapter that the economy of 
Indonesia “has developed with a tremendous rapidity and 
flexibility”. The problems of economic development are 
nowadays the primary concern of both theoretical and prac- 
tical economists. It is impossible, therefore, to miss the 
study of the country where “the amazing growth of food- 
stuffs production was nearly always catching up with the 
rise of population” (p.5) which is one of the largest in 
South Asia after India. Fertility of land and productivity 
of labour were undoubtedly the main factors in achieving 
the balance between the increase in population and the 
expansion of food crops; but, as Dr. de Neuman shows, it 
should be also attributed to the progress in the organizational 
field which started with the Rural Agrarian Act of 1870, 
constituting one of the early landmarks in purposive plan- 
ning of the economy of Indonesia. 


stock were worked out by the Livestock Farming Bureau of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Herdsmen and livestock breeders 
have sold 45 per cent more animal products to the state 
this year than last. Heading the list of over 200 items pur- 
chased by the state, are skins and hides. The quantity of 
these purchased is 95 per cent more than last year. Goat's 
hair increased 41 per cent, wool 14 per cent, fine wool 5 
per cent and pig’s bristles 1.8 per cent. In all, 1,193 million 
yuan worth of animal products have been bought by the 
state since 1950. Multi-national Chinghai has a population 
of over one million, some 60 per cent belonging to the 
Tibetan, Mongolian and Hui minority nationalities. The 
province’s 7 million head of livestock in 1951 was increased 
to over 12 million last year. 20 million head will be raised 
by 1957.. In Inner Mongolia, 20,000 sheep were crossbred 
with the Soviet Tsgaisky Pedegree sheep by artificial in- 
semination method. The result was a larger sheep produc- 
ing twice as much good quality wool as the local breed. 
Inner Mongolia now has 30 state livestock farms with a total 
of 66,000 head of livestock, double the figure for 1953. 
During the first five-year plan period, Inner Mongolia plans 
to raise its present 20 million head of livestock to over 24 
million. 24,000 horses imported from Mongolia this year 
are now being delivered to Hopei, Honan, Shantung, Shansi 
and Jehol provinces. The peasants are using the horses to do 
their autumn ploughing. Sinkiang’s first modern veterinary 
hospital was recently opened in Urumchi. It has a total 
floor space of 1,800 square metres and can treat over 100 
animals daily. 


The author puts forward and proves the thesis. that in 
Indonesia “industrial development took place in a number 
of waves or investment cycles, most of which were caused by 
developments which could not always be described as strictly 
economic, such as wars, isolation, fear of being cut off from 
other economies, occupations, blockades, embargoes, etc.” 
(p.11). The second major aim of Dr. de Neuman’s essay is to 
examine the 40 years’ experience of economic planning in 
Indonesia and to draw lessons from that history. In the 
opinion of the present reviewer, the value of Dr. de Neu- 
man’s contribution lies chiefly in this second field where a 
rich store of Dutch, Japanese and national Indonesian ex- 
perience is described and analysed. 

The author shows that industrial planning in Indonesia 
was first undertaken as early as 1915 under the Dutch re- 
gime and it was inspired by the industrial development of 
Japan. The Industrial Commission displayed great enthusism 
and “outlined no less than some 200 plans -of modern indus- 
trial developments” (p.13).. The first world war brought 
about a slump, and many of these plans had to be aban- 
doned; but soon after a new wave of industrial development 
had started, still financed mainly by private western sources. 

The nineteen thirties witnessed “the rise of Indonesian 
entrepreneurship”. Dr. de Neuman explains that, as in the case 
of many other Asian countries, the impetus to this process 
was given by a cultural revival. In the monthly review 
“The New Writer” Takdir Alisjahbana and his friends 
stressed the cultural, economic and material advantages en- 
joyed by the Western nations and thus stimulated a high 
“propensity to seek material advance”, to use the expression 
coined by W. W. Rostow. This, in the opinion of Dr. de 
Neuman, became “the yeast of a purely Indonesian develop- 
ment”. People’s banks assisting the small entrepreneurs 
began to grow, a co-operative movement spread; and with 
the re-armament policies all over the world, conditions 
favourable to the development of mining and various new 
industries emerged. 

In 1940/41 the first overall industrial development plan 
was prepared, the aim of which was to find a balance be- 
tween the Western and the Eastern sector of production” 
(p.19). A policy was formulated for developing the labour- 
intensive small and medium scale industries and home in- 
dustry rather than capital-intensive industry. The thesis 
was conceived that “the small industry should receive pro- 
tection and that it is the alpha and omega of all industrializa- 
tion in Indonesia and, indeed, in the whole Orient”. The 
importance of this doctrine can be appreciated in the light 
of the fact that even at present the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs sees the situation as follows: “The first step to- 
wards industrialization must be the promotion of small scale 
industries and handicraft, so as to strengthen the purchasing 
power of the people. Measures in that direction consist of 
the setting-up of co-operative parent-plants for the various 
branches of small scale industries. By introducing mechani- 
zation and standardization, and .by forming purchasing 
organizations and organizations for selling the finished pro- 


* Dr, A. M..de Neuman: “Industrial Development in Indonesia’, 
Published by G.C.T. Van Dorp & Co., Djakarta, 1950; 40 pp. 
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ducts, it is hoped that while keeping intact the character 
of these small scale industries, the quality and quantity of 
their output, which. is generally low, can approximate those 
of large scale industries”. (pp.19-20). 

According to Dr. de Neuman, “no doubt it is desirable 
that in view of the abundance of potential labour the in- 
dustrialization in Indonesia should pay much attention te 
small scale industry and handicraft. But this should not 
lead to hasty or lighthearted conclusion that small industries 
must invariably be the forerunners of a more intensive in- 
dustrialization”. (p.20). The present reviewer fully agrees 
with this observation. 

Some interesting conclusions are drawn by Dr. de Neu- 
man from his study of the Japanese occupation of Indonesia. 
He notes that the Japanese methods of industrial thinking 
for the future often went along the lines of bilateral trade 
as expresses the opinion that this, in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, “is by no means unimportant”. In addition, Dr. de 
Neuman credits the Japanese with the fact that they “drilled 
ir. the Indonesian workers industrial virtues, punctuality and 
discipline. They were also keen on fostering physical fitness 
and athletic games for the masses. This movement gathered 
momentum and survived the occupation period. By now it 
has found an accepted place in the life of the younger 
generation”. (p.24). This is a point which often escapes 
the attention of other students of the problems of economic 
development. 

Dr. de Neuman takes up the study of the post-war 
economic planning in Indonesia with the “Directives of 
1946”. He then analyses the unsuccessful target-planning 
employed in the first three-year plan of 1948-1951 and in 
the five-year plan of 1951-1955 which was never fully im- 
plemented. The struggle for independence is given as the 
major reason for the lack of success of the first three-year 
plan. Later on, war-time destruction was so severe that 
neither international assistance nor the Korean boom could 
produce lasting effects; especially because, in addition to 
the heavy transfers abroad, there was too much unproductive 
public spending. A new approach to economic planning was 
required, and Dr. de Neuman finds it in the 1951 Plan of 
Urgency prepared by Dr. Sumitro. In this plan the im- 
mediate programme for 1951 and 1952 was separated from 
long term projects, the preparation of which was to start 
in 1951 and 1952 and which required much time to mature. 

Dr. de Neuman provides an instructive analysis of the 
process of formulation of the basic principles of long-term 
planning in Indonesia. They start from the recognition of 
the fact that social welfare is by no means an equivalent to 
material welfare. One of the fundamental criteria of social 
welfare in Indonesia, is the reduction of the influence of 
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foreigners and the strengthening of the indigenous elements 
in trade and industry. In accordance with this, all industry 
is divided into four segments: 

(i) Industries reserved for the Government; (ii) in- 
dustries reserved for Indonesian private entrepreneurs (cot- 
tage and small enterprises); (iii) industries open to foreign 
participation but with Indonesian shareholders’ right of de- 
cision to an extent of 51 per cent or more; (iv) industries 
open for foreign investment, without domination of Indo- 
nesian capital. This division is of paramount importance in 
the determination of both the direction and the speed of in- 
dustrialization, the pattern of vocational training and re- 
search, and, moreover, the size and the sources of foreign 
investment. By stressing these aspects, Dr. de Neuman’s 
book greatly helps in the understanding of the theory of 
economic planning in underdeveloped countries. 

As far as the mechanism of development planning is 
concerned, Dr. de Neuman examines, firstly, an interesting 
eontribution of Dr. H. Schacht who spent a few weeks in 
Indonesia in 1951 at the Government’s invitation. Schacht 
submitted a plan in which he rejected state socialism, but 
recommemled a planning board on imports; advised the de- 
velopment of the Raiffeisen type of co-operatives, raising 
labour productivity, nationalization of the central bank, 
training a cadre of industrial specialists, attraction of 
foreign capital and building of a N-S arterial road in Sumatra. 
Many of these recommendations have been accepted by the 
National Planning Board which was established in 1952 to 
decide policy at the highest level, with the Prime Minister 
as chairman and the departmental ministers concerned as 
members. In 1953 the National Planning Bureau was or- 
ganized as an executive organ of the Board and a systematic 
preparation and execution of plans began. 

In the opinion of Dr. de Neuman, of the two strategic 
factors of production, viz. skills (including entrepreneurship) 
and foreign exchanges, the latter becomes at present the 
main point of constriction (‘bottleneck’) in the Indonesian 
economy. He concludes, therefore, that “the de facto plan- 
ning rests with the efficiency and vision with which valuta, 
the paramount factor, is being allocated”, (p.40). 

Dr. de Neuman’s stimulating essay can be warmly re- 
commended to all students of Far Eastern economic affairs, 
and of Indonesia in particular. The descriptive value of this 
concise study should be especially appreciated by business 
men and financiers interested in establishing closer contacts 
with this so promising and rapidly developing country. 
Economic historians will be grateful for a bird’s eye view of 
the development of Indonesia, while planners on both na- 
tional and regional level will benefit by this case study of the 
evolution of planning doctrines and techniques. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY OF KOREA 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry of the Re- 
public of Korea administers policies concerning agricultural 
products, breeding of livestock, improvement and utilization 
of farmlands, Sericulture, irrigation, afforestation, and the 
construction of-farm villages. It also formulates grain col- 
lection policies and administers the collection by the Govern- 
ment of rice and summer grain crops. The Ministry pro- 
vides farm guidance and is engaged in extension work on 
the local levels. 

The southern part of Korea is predominantly agricul- 
tural, meaning food crops almost entirely, with rice being 
the primary food crop grown. The 14,000,000 farmers re- 
present approximately 70% of south Korea’s population. 


However, a rapidly increasing population, plus the with- 
drawal of some lands from full activity because of the 
consequences of the battle activities, plus the extremely 
limited tillable land areas, have been factors making it diffi- 
cult to meet the national demands. In addition, UN recon- 
struction agencies estimate that 70% of all farm tools in 
South Korea need replacement and that more than a million 
new implements are necessary. 

Although Korean agriculture sustained relatively less 
damage from the invasion than did mining and industry, the 
fighting nevertheless inflicted heavy damage on many farm 
areas and rural installations. The tilled area was reduced 
by 10% and the fertilizer supply sharply curtailed. Also, 
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severe losses were sustained in the number of working cattle 
available for tilling the soil. 

’ _To meet the critical and basic agricultural problem, the 
Ministry established a four-year program designed to in- 
crease the production of grains by 320,000,000 suk (one suk 
is equal to 4.96 bushels) and to encourage more efficient 
farm management, introducing newly developed agricultural 
techniques and equipment. 


Grain Production: Korea began the last food year on 
November 1, 1953, under much better circumstances than 
in recent years. The 1953 rice crop was larger than that of 
1952, yielding a total of 14,135,973 suk, as compared with 
only 9,283,572 suk in 1952. The Agriculture Ministry’s 
general goal of one million chungbo (one chungbo is equal 
to 2.4506 acres) of planted rice was easily surpassed. 

The following figures show the goals and achievements 
of the first year of the Agriculture Ministry’s plan for in- 
creasing land utilization and grain production; except for 
the adverse effects of floods, insects, drought, and plant 
diseases, most of the ambitious goals were generally met: 


Food year 1953/54 


Grain Original Plans Actual Production 
Area Quantity Area Quantity 
(Chungbo) (suk) 

Rice 1,077,807.4 15,256,419 1,077,980.4 14,135,972 
Barley 864,234.9 5,773,980 882,651.2 5,152,051 
Soy Bean 341,500.0 1,473,323 290,236 1,179,484 
Other Cereal 280,000.0 765,340 180,470.9 615,727 
Potatoes 100,000.0 1,318,088 92,200.3 1,618,597 
Total: 24,587,100 22,696,831 


In order to facilitate the storage of grains, the Office of 
Procurement is planning to use F.0.A. funds for the pur- 
chase and erection of steel warehouses. A total of 250 
steel warehouses—each measuring forty feet by sixty feet 
by fourteen feet—will be imported at Pusan (90), Kunsan 
(88), Mokpo (87), and Inchon (85) for erection. 


Raw Cotton: Raw cotton is one of the most important 
textile mdterials in Korea. The Ministry hag established 
a five-year program to increase domestic yields, instructing 
farmers in systematic farm management and the better use 
of agricultural tools and implements. 

However, a severe drought hit south Korea during the 
planting period and cauSed about a 10% decrease in the 
planting of raw cotton below what was originally planned. 
Nevertheless, the 1953/54 production was more than four 
times the output of 1951-52. 

A total of 125,247 chungbo was planted and 79,143,725 
Keun (one keun equals 1.323 pounds) of cotton was pro- 
duced during 1953/54 


Fertilizer: The increased availability of large quantities 
of imported fertilizer was a chief factor in Korea’s highly 
improved agricultural position during the past two years. In 
1958, the total consumption of fertilizer in Korea was 
620,120 metric tons—approximately twice the 1952 con- 
sumption. 

Of the total, tonnage used in 1953, 456,067 M/T was 
imported with the Government’s own funds, 158,338 M/T was 
imported by civilian traders, and 5,171 M/T was home- 
produced. 

During the 1952 fertilizer year (August 1, 1952-July 
31, 1953), only 433,000 M/T of fertilizer had been available 
as contrasted to the 620,120 M/T of this past year. A new 
import goal of 725,000 M/T has been set for 1954 by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. The ROK Govern- 
ment has long argued that the erection of a commercial 
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fertilizer manufacturing plant in Korea would cut down on 
the heavy expenditures of capital for the importation of 
fertilizers each year. 


Drought Control: Drought and flocds caused serious 
crop failures in 1952 to 1953. In order to aid the drought- 
stricken farmers, 20,000 metric tons of wheat flour was dis- 
tributed as a relief measure. In addition, 10,000 metric tons 
of wheat was distributed to workers engaged in irrigation 
and levee projects. The Ministry has laid out a ten-year 
program of irrigation development ar.d UNKRA is to assist 
by importing machinery and materials, including tractors, 
earth-movers, cement, and steel reinforcing bars. Also, steps 
are being taken to alleviate the effects of the annual floods; 
it has been estimated that the average yearly losses from 
floods over the past 30 years have averaged 463 persons 
killed and approximately 95,000 tons of grain and 25,000 
houses destroyed. Work has begun on 442 kilometers of 
new levees, in cooperation with UNKRA. 


Raw Silk: A total of 42,000 kwan (one kwan equals 
8.269 pounds) of raw silk—the highest total since 1945— 
was exported to the United States in 1953. This figure re- 
presents an increase of 419% over the raw silk export total 
of 1952. Also, 72,000 kwan of waste silk was exported to 
foreign countries in 1953, an increase of 90.4% over the pre- 
vious year. 


Farmers’ Cooperatives: President Rhee took the lead 
in the movement of organizing farmers’ cooperatives 
throughout Korea. It had been a Government plan for 
some time to initiate a basic policy of developing the farmevr’s 
financial and economic situation, via the cooperative plan. 
The cooperative movement spread widely in 1952-54 and cur- 
rently there are 10,857 associations—137 in towns and city 
suburbs and 10,720 on farms, in farm areas, and in villages. 
The Ministry is actively fostering the cooperative movement 
in the remaining 6,000 rural villages. 


Livestock Protection: The Law of Livestock Protection 
was promulgated on January 23rd, 1954. Its purpose is to 
improve breeding, increase production, and secure the better 
utilization of all livestock—including cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine. Henceforth, the headman of the local civil unit 
—each city, up, myon, and ku—administers a full-ficdged 
livestock registration system. All breeding livestock are 
subject to periodic inspection and are branded. In addi- 
tion, for the purpose of, protecting the livestock population, 
the Ministry can prohibit or limit the slaughter of livestock, 
specifying the breeds and ages in certain districts or during 
a certain period of time in accordance with Presidential 
Decree. 


Agriculture Extension and Educational Services: 
In order to increase farm income and improve farm family 
welfare, an ambitious agricultural extension program has 
been set up by the Ministry of Agricuture and Forestry in 
cooperation with specialists of KCAC. The program operates 
on three levels. The central government has established a 
Farm Production Bureau within the Ministry, and under it 
an agricultural extension service, patterned after the one 
used in the United States. 

Provincial governments are setting up specialist boards, 
supervised by the Agricultural Extension Chief, to include 
experts on grain, soils, fertilizer, fruits and vegetables, 
veterinarian matters, forestry, marketing, home management, 
and 4-H Clubs. 

In the village, farm leaders trained by the Ministry 
and KCAC specialists will continue the work started in 1953 
to further farm production. These village agents will be 
aided by specialists at provincial level with technical assis- 
tance, demonstrations and preparation of background 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Iron Ore: Philippine-United States explorations have 
uncovered vast new iron ore deposits in the Philippines. The 
new sources of iron were indicated by aerial survey of 
Lamana, Bulacan, Larap, Marinduque, Mati and Pagadian, 
which mineral search covered 1,316 square miles. The pro- 
ject cost about $100,000. The data developed by the Hunt- 
ing survey firm consists of 22 aerial photomosaic sheets, 
together with corresponding magnetic intensity and geologi- 
cal interpretation transparent overlays of the areas under 
study. A 130-page dccumented report reviews the findings. 


material. This background material will be compiled in all 
fields, so that although not an expert himself in every aspect, 
the village agent shall have ready reference to competent 
information to pass on to the individual farmer. 


Continual demonstrations are being conducted by the 
village agents in the best farming methods—right on the 
farm. This program was inaugurated in 1953, when more 
than 1600 farm leaders were chosen to attend special nine- 
day classes at the Korea Agriculture Research Institute at 
Tongnae, near Pusan. Demonstrations include: rice har- 
vesting, the spraying and grafting of fruit trees, standards 
of marketing, irrigation projects, inoculation of cattle, the 
planting of forest seedlings and the use of peat. 


In addition, in February of 1954, an Agricultural School 
was opened in Seoul by KCAC. The new school, patterned 
after American agricultural extension colleges, will teach 
modern farming methods to more than 1500 Korean farmers. 
250 students at a time are enrolled in six consecutive nine- 
day courses. Farmers are learning through practical de- 
monstrations under farming conditions in Korea. 


Forestry: Noting that the forests in south Korea are 
being cut approximately three times faster than they are 
being replaced by annual growth, with the net results deple- 
tion of forest reserves and serious damage to the land caused 
by floods and erosion, the Ministry of Agriculture and Fores- 
try has embarked upon an extensive afforestation program. 

During 1958, 121,008 seedlings, 26,568,766 cuttings, and 
136,398.9 pounds of seed were planted in badly denuded 
areas. 

To improve erosion control, 14 kilometers of new river 
dikes were built, 185 kilometers of river dikes reconstructed, 
and regulators and sluice gates installed. 


Grain Import: In order to meet the deficit caused by 
the gap between total national requirements and _ total 
domestic production, additional grains had to be imported 
during 1952-54. The ROK Government imported during 
1953 a grand total of 2,920,717 suk of food grains, including: 
1,363,824 suk of barley, 17,187 suk of Formosa rice, 726,544 
of Thailand rice, 153,905 of Iranian rice, 198,576 of wheat, 
248,028 of wheat flour, 65,403 of soy beans, and 147,250 
suk of other foreign rice. 

UNKRA during the same year imported 539,342 suk 
of grains. A total of 2,552,997 suk of grains arrived in 
Korea as United Nations aid imports. 

Private Korean firms and traders also imported a total 
of 1,222,437 suk of grains, including 1,033,624 of wheat 
flour, 95,719 suk of polished barley, 6,180 of pressed barley. 
20,962 of polished rice, 2,278 of polished millet, 5,120 ° Of 
green beans, 31,115 of soy beans, 1,504 of corn, 1,725 
of cow peas, 3,016 of buck wheat, and 800 suk of rye. 


The data will make it possible for geological field parties to 
go directly to sites where the presence of iron ore or other 
minerals is indicated,.and determine the precise location of 
the formerly hidden deposits, their extent and their grade. 


Tourist Industry: The scanty attention and meager ap- 
propriation given by the government to the development of 
the Philippine tourist industry are some of the main reasons 
for the lack of tourist activity. The share of the Philippines 
in the $2.5 billion international tourist trade was only $1 
million as against Mexico’s $147 million; Germany, $130 
million; France, $122 million; Switzerland, $106 million; 
Hawaii, $50 million; Japan, $10 million; Australia, $9 million 
and New Zealand, $4 million. The encouragement given to 
the tourist trade by the government is weak, passive and 
deficient. The travel industry is lagging behind that of the 
neighboring countries. To boost the local tourist trade, a 
govt. official suggested the following measures: 1. Establish- 
ment of an efficient government body to plan tourist promo- 
tion program; 2. Provision of more funds for promotional 
activities and extensive advertising in the United States and 
Canada; 3. Reduction of barriers to free movement of 
travelers, like visas, exchange controls, taxes on travelers or 
visitors, inspection of passengers, ete.; 4. Improvement of 
tourist sites, resort hotels and travel facilities. 


Copra: Francisco Gonzales, head of Philippine Copra 
Exporters’ Association, told the Philippine Coconut Adminis- 
tration, that Philippine copra now ranked second in quality 
in the world market and sold in Europe without penalty. 
Indonesian copra, which traditionally dominated the Euro- 
pean market and was paid as high as P14 per ton because 
of its better quality, no longer enjoys a price differential. 
Recent shipments of Philippine copra to Europe have much 
less free fatty acid contents. While trading rules permit a 
tolerance of 6-1/2 percent, Philippine shipments of copra 
to Europe contain an average of 3-1/2 percent, thus eliminat 
ing penalties previously imposed on Philippine copra and 
placing it at par with the Indonesian and Malayan product, 
Philippine copra is now paid a premium in the United States 
due to its improved quality. Europe is buying 60 percent 
of Philippine copra production. The major products com- 
peting with Philippine copra were palm kernel oil, soya bean 
oil and cotton seed oil. 


Copper: The current upsurge in world demand for 
copper is bringing forth a swelling volume of the metal from 
some less well-known producing countries, such as the 
Philippines. So fast has Philippine production expanded in 
recent years that copper is displacing gold as the chief 
mineral product. Prior to World War II, the Philippines 
ranked sixth among gold producers, with an annual. output 
of a million ounces worth $40 million. Last year, the figure 
shrank to 416,000 ounces valued at $14.5 million. On the 
other hand, output of copper has risen from small amounts 
prewar, to 15,817 tons worth about $11.4 million in 1954. 
Virtually all of last year’s production came from a single 
mine in northern Luzon, operated by Lepanto Consolidated 
Mining Co. Lepanto will have a major competitor: Toledo 
copper, controlled by Atlas Consolidated Mining and Deve- 
lopment Corp., has begun producing at a mine in Cebu, 
and the venture is expected to yield as much copper as the 
older producer. The Philippines is becoming an important 
source of this metal. 
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Nickel: President Magsaysay authorized exploitation of 
Surigao nickel and iron mineral reservations. Public bidding 
for operating contracts would be undertaken by the Na- 
tional Shipyards and Steel Corporation, subject to the Secre- 
tary of Justice. The reservations consisting of two areas 
including 56,900 hectares in Surigao province and all the 
islands north of Surigao. contained nickeliferous serpentine 
and laterite ore from which nickel could be extracted in 
commercially profitable quantities. Nickel would be the 
primary mineral sought in the project. Iron would be 
secondary, 


Ramie Mill: President Magsaysay approved direct gov- 
ernment investment in ramie textile mills to aid the new 
industry. Businessmen invited the government to subscribe 
40 percent of the P38 million ramie textile company they 
organize. The advantages of ramie over cotton textiles arc: 
(1) a hectare planted to ramie yields 2,530 kilos of fiber as 
against only 717 kilos in the case of cotton, (2) ramie plants 
last many years while cotton plants are good only for one 
season during which they require much tillage, planting and 
seed expenditures, (3) a ramie plantation is less susceptible 
to losses in the event of crop failure than that of cotton. 
Ramie, produced on a big scale, could be sold at half the 
price of cotton. The target is to sell ramie textiles at P0.98 
per yard. As the country is virtually dependent on foreign 
countries for its textile needs, a ramie industry can thrive 
on domestic demand with an annual potential of P165,000,- 
000. 


Atomic Power: General Public Utilities Corp., of which 
the Manila Electric Co. is a subsidiary, will undertake a 
study of the feasibility of constructing an atomic power 
plant. The GPU had been granted an access permit for 
classified information by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. It marks the first move by an American company to 
supply atomic power outside the United States. Manila 
Electric supplies electricity to 250,000 customers in Manila 
and the surrounding area. Fuel costs in the Philippines are 
high. GPU will study constructing an atomic power plant 
in its own system, with special reference to the Meralco 
part of the GPU System where fuel costs are high. Econo- 
mic considerations may favor earlier construction of an 
atomic power plant in the Manila area. The agreement for 
cooperation recently signed between the two countries re- 
lates to research reactors, not atomic power reactors. Pend- 
ing the conclusion of the broader agreement of cooperation, 
which would be necessary to permit location of an American- 
sponsored atomic power plant in the Philippines, GPU plans 
to proceed immediately with the preliminary work essential 
to ultimate construction. 


Salt Production: The division of agricultural economics 
will undertake a survey of salt production and disposition in 
the provinces of Bulacan, Cavite, Iloilo and Rizal. The four 
provinces had been chosen for the survey because 91 per- 
cent of the total salt production of the country for 1954 
were produced there. The survey is expected to yield the 
following information: 1) Methods used in salt production; 
2) Area and number of crystallization beds; 3) Production— 
in kilos, number and length of salt seasons—in one year; 
4) Payment of laborers—methods and number of working 
hours per laborer; 5) Number of laborers and helpers em- 
ployed; 6) Methods of sale-amount, unit price (wholesale 
and retail), including the number and nationality of the 
buyers; 7) Place of sale—home, bodega, market or associa- 
tion, including places outside of the producing localities; 
8) Salt disposition; including quantities sold, given or ex- 
ehanged for other goods; 9) Financing and credit facilities 
—sources of loans, amount borrowed, interest paid in per 
cent, investments and maintenance, including cost of salt 
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beds together with different equipment and supplies and 10) 
Storage-methods, places and practices, including nameg and 
number of organizations concerned with salt production and 
disposition. 


Rice: The final estimate of rice production of the 
Philippines for the last crop year ending June 30, 1955, in- 
dicates an increase of 0.64% or 465,330 cavans of palay 
over the production of the previous crop year. The total 
production for the last crop year 1955 was 72,793,220 cavans 
compared to 72,328,000 canvas for 1954. Considerable in- 
crease in production is noted in Southern and Western Min- 
danao, comprising the provinces of Cotabato, Davao, Zam- 
boanga del Sur, and the Sulu Archipelago. This region 
registered an increase of more than 45% or 2,182,860 cavans 
over the previous crop year. This may be attributed largely 
to the success of the campaign against rat infestation. Other 
regions that show increased production during the year are: 
llocos, Eastern Visayas and Central Luzon. In the aggre- 
gate, these regions increased their production by 4,260,150 
cavans of palay. The following regions decreased in pro- 
duction: Cagayan Valley, by 10% or about 780,000 cavans; 
Northern and Eastern Mindanao, by 20.23% or 1,319,610 
cavans; Bicol region, by 9.39% or 564,270 cavans; Western 
Visayas, 4.3% or 481,850 cavans; and Southern Tagalog, 
7.22% or 644,790 cavans. 


Stock Market: Ansélmo Trinidad, president of the 
Manila Stock Exchange, called on foreign corporations im 
the Philippines to permit a portion of their capital stock 
to be sold to local investors. The capital of foreign cor- 
porations was mostly owned by their head offices abroad. 
The trend of listing of shares on the boards of the exchange 
was on domestic capital. The bull market highs of the 
mining share market were primarily due to the high degree 
of interest generated because of the prospect of oil drilling 
in the country, and secondly, the great deal of interest since 
liberation on base metals, especially copper. A high degree 
of speculative interest in oil shares had risen because of 
the willingness of some of the world’s big oil firms to invest 
their money in looking for the “black gold” in the Philip- 
pines. Drilling for oil started before the war and continued 
during the liberation. More than P6,000,000 had been spent 
in the venture. The interest in copper was brought about 
by the rising price of the red metal in the world market, 
which has gone up from 18 cents a pound before the war to 
50 cents. Philippine copper exports last year which were 
valued, at about $14 million were mostly the production of 
only one mining firm. The Manila Stock Exchange stimu- 
lates the flow of new capital into productive enterprises; it is 
necessary to economic development and rendering a public 
service. The success in the expansion of companies listed 
with the exchange is due to the stable, free and open market 
created through long years in the exchange. 


Gold Subsidy: Finance, Secretary Jaime Hernandez, 
chairman of the gold subsidy board, studies ways and means 
of effecting a liberal computation of “accruals” to the gold 
subsidy fund, in the face of reports that the present price 
of gold in the domestic free market is low. A liberal com- 
putation of “accruals” to the gold subsidy fund was pro- 
posed by the local gold producers as a direct aid to the in- 
dustry. Under the gold subsidy law, the government, through 
the Central Bank, pays an official price of P70 per ounce 
of gold. In addition to this price, the gold subsidy board 
also gives, as aid, P41.72 per ounce of gold to marginal 
mines and P35.40 per ounce to over-marginal mines. Since 
the effectivity of the gold law in 1954, considerable financial 
assistance has already been given by the government to the 
local industry. The law which has a life of two years is 
expiring in June, 1956. 
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Speculation: The Securities and Exchange Commission 
noted with alarm the high degree of speculation that domi- 
nates Manila’s mining share market. The SEC said prices 
of some mining issues had already risen to levels considered 
disproportionate to, and not warranted by the present in- 
trinsic value of the stock. For this reason traders in the 
Manila Stock Exchange should exercise caution in the selec- 
tion of the securities they buy. Prospective investors should 
not rely on unconfirmed rumors that circulate around Manila 
regarding the issuers of the securities. For instance, there 
was no truth to rumors that Lepanto Consolidated Mining 
Company, a large copper producer, was interested in operat- 
ing the mines of Suyoc Consolidated Mining Company, a 
non-operating Marsman gold subsidiary, or that Batong- 
Buhay Gold Mines, the lowest price issue on the market, had 
already succeeded in obtaining capital with which to finance 
the operation of its mines. The SEC advised investors to 
secure the necessary information directly from the issuer 
companies and/or go over the records available in the com- 
mission before deciding to invest their savings in any of the 
mining issues listed on the boards of the exchange. 
The brisk activity in the local securities market, as indicated 
by the heavy volume of tranSactions on the Manila Stock 
Exchange, was a healthy sign and should be considered a 
forward step in the economic development of the country. 
The commission started holding conferences with directors 
and officers of some of the corporations whose shares are 
actively traded on the floor of the exchange for the purpose 
of obtaining first-hand information about the present opera- 
tions and plans for the future of these companies. 


Steel: Bernardo P. Abrera, general manager of the 
National Shipyards and Steel Corporation, declared that the 
steel development program of the NASSCO envisioned lacal 
production of 80 percent of the annual steel importation in 
the near future. This will reduce steel importation from 
160,000 tons annually to some 40,000 tons. Industrializa- 
tion of the Philippines could be achieved only with the de- 
velopment of basic requirements such as power and steel 
which had to progress hand in hand. In the Philippines, 
power and steel had been neglected because of the influence 
of certain interests which stood to lose from-any substantial 
progress in these fields. However, the NASSCO had never 
been discouraged by criticism and had always been deter- 
mined to help in the economic development of the country 
through a strong steel industry. Jf necessary, the industry 
could always use coconut shell charcoal in place of coke 
which the Philippines lacks. The first phase of the NASSCO’s 
expansion plans would be undertaken with the recently ap- 
proved law authorizing the release of P50 million for the 
construction of iron-ore smelting plants. The projects of 
the NASSCO would closely follow the power projects of the 
National Power Corporation, but not all of them could neces- 
sarily use large blocks of power. 


Plywood: The plywood industry is expected to double 
its output as a result of financial assistance extended by 
the Industrial Development Center since February of this 
year. A total of P3,446,430 in loans and $1,740,215 in 
dollar aid had been extended to the plywood industry as of 
‘August 31. In terms of increased output, this financing pro- 
gram has boosted domestic plywood production by 1,931,250 
panels per year. This means virtually doubling the plywood 
output of the country reported to aggregate 2,037,747 panels 
in 1954. Additional assistance to the industry totalling 
P2,934,746 in peso loans and $1, 567,373 in dollar aid have 
recently been approved by IDC. “This financing scheme is 
one of the primary functions of IDC in line with the joint 
NEC-ICA policy of stimulating industries in the private 
sector and accelerating the industrial growth of the coun- 
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try. Eligible under the financing program are mew and 
necessary industries which are either dollar-saving or dollar 
producing, the establishment of which would result in in- 
creased production and more employment. 


Economic Problems: Guillermo Guevara, president of 
the Maria Cristina Chemical Industries, expressed the view 
that the stabilization of the peso and the acceleration of the 
pace of industrial and agricultural industries should be the 
approach to the solution of the country’s economic problems_ 
The low international reserve position, coupled with the oc- 
easional talk of devaluating the peso, or the possibility that 
the monetary board may devaluate the peso, have been 
responsible for the weak position of the Philippine ecurrency_ 
Two alternatives to the problem of stabilizing the peso and 
at the same time decontrolling imports and foreign exchange 
present themselves: . The first is to step up the output and 
export of dollar-producing industries to the level of imports. 
There is a gap between money circulation of P683,659,440 
and the dollar reserve of $239,902,507. To strengthen the 
peso, the reserve must be raised to the level of circulation. 
A stabilization and development loan of $1 billion at two 
percent interest extended by the Export-Import Bank or 
some other U.S. federal agency to the Central Bank seems 
to be the solution to stabilize the peso. A billion dollar loan 
for stabilization and development purposes would make it 
safe to abolish exchange controls. The abolition of exchange 
controls and the restoration of the convertibility of the peso 
would stimulate local and foreign invSetments in productive 
enterprises, and start a building boom. This will entail 
more employment. Local capital in hiding or in exile will 
come to the fore, with the assurance that the peso will be 
worth exactly fifty cents. 


Higher Output: Alfonso Calalang, president of the 
Bankers Association of the Philippines, stated that national 
interest demanded the stability of the peso and that increased 
production wag necessary in order to restore the economic 
health of the nation. In. order to increase production, the 
country must coordinate economic and fiscal policies in such 
a way as to secure the effective implementation of a program 
of full production, not only in agriculture and the extractive 
industries, but also in industries producing consumption 
goods. “Through increased production, we increase our sup- 
ply of domestic goods and lessen the strain on our foreign 
exchange resources, especially if such goods would replace 
imports from abroad, and, on the other hand, enhance our 
ability to export and help us build a big international re- 
serve so essential in maintaining the external stability of 
our peso.” Stability of the peso was essential particularly 
at this time when the country was encouraging the growth 
and expansion of industries. ‘We must conserve and build 
up our international reserve through judicious use of the 
same and with the help of an adequate stabilization fund.” 


Housing: Around 1,500 houses in a new government 
housing program for the low-income class will be ready for 
occupancy by the end of the year. The People’s Homesite 
and Housing Corporation are pushing low-cost housing units 
for’ small income employees and laborers. One project, near 
the Veterans Hospital in Quezon City. consists of 1,300 units, 
financed from a P6-million loan from the GSIS, and the 
other, consisting of 200 houses, also in Quezon City. The 
PHHC is rushing completion of the tenement plans, with 
sites in Tondo and Intramuros earmarked for projects to 
solve Manila’s squatter problem. 


Coffee: A study conducted by the division of agricul- 
tural economics relative to the local coffee industry indicates 
that the local demand for coffee is still so elastic that for the 
protection of coffee producers, no serious harm could pos- 
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sibly come from a gradual curtailment of coffee importation 
sO that self-sufficiency in coffee within six years may be 
attained. On the basis of the study, it is concluded that 
to attain self-sufficiency in coffee within six years, the 
amount of the yearly allocation of dollars for the importa- 
tion of this commodity should be curtailed by 20 percent of 
the average dollar value of the annual importation during 
the five-year period from 1950 to 1954. While the findings 
thus support the suggestion of the Coffee Cacao Producers 
Association to curtail dollar allocation for coffee importa- 
tion, no evidence was found to prove that the local market 
is being flooded with imported coffee. The annual import 
of coffee is not one third of what it used to be before the 
adoption of controls in 1950 and the current retail price of 
imported coffee per kilo is ‘more than four times that of the 
native coffee. It is surprising that the local coffee growers 
are finding difficulty in marketing their products. The main 
difficulty of the local producers in marketing their product 
arises from the fact that either their product is low quality 
or that they do not place their products properly on the 
market. 


Sugar Industry: Dr. Jose J. Mirasol, technical adviser 
of the National Federation of Sugarcane Planters, explained 
ways of channeling sugar resources that will afford sources 
of income other than sugar as the difficulties arising from 
the loss of its preferential position in the American market 
increase. These investments will also save the sugar indus- 
try from collapse after it starts to pay full duty in the 
American market 18 years from now. The three industries 
are (1) new industries using sugar as raw material, (2) new 
industries using sugar by-products as raw materials, and 
(3) new agricultural industries developed on excess sugar 
lands. This means planting of money-raising crops other 
than sugar by sugarcane planters. To finance industries using 
sugar and sugar by-products as raw materials, Mirasol 
Suggests raising P77,000,000 among sugar producers. The 
money can be raised through savings effected during the 18 
years that Philippine sugar is not paying full duty in the 
American market. Proposals include: 1. The large scale 
production of sugar-coconut oil detergents; 2. The use of 
bagasse as a raw material in a pulp and paper industry; 8. 
The processing of mud press cake into wax; 4. The process- 
ing of molasses into alcohol for industrial and fuel uses; 
and 5. The planting of excess sugar land with rice, corn, 
cotton, ramie, tobacco, peanuts, soybeans, citrus, coffee and 
cacao. 


Low Cost Housing: Vieente- Orosa, general manager of 
the People’s Homesite and Housing Corporation, revealed 


that the government housing firm has completed studies on. 


the Cebu city housing project which may be started soon 
with P2 million authorized from bond issues. HouSing pro- 
jects are being studied for the cities of Iloilo, Roxas, Davao, 
Bacolod, Catbalogan, Tacloban, Tagaytay and Baguio, and 
the municipality of Lucena, Quezon. 


Roads: Engineers of the Bureau of Public Highways 
discuss the feasibility of replacing all asphalt roads with con- 
erete pavements. The government experts were of the 
opinion that in the long run the concrete highways would be 
more economical than the asphalt roads because the cost of 
maintenance of the former is relatively lower than the lat- 
ter. The opinions of the road experts are as follows: 1. 
That a cement pavement much thinner than the present 
8-inch pavement is adaptable to Philippine needs. 2. That 
a 4-inch cement concrete pavement will cost as much as 
83-inch bituminous concrete pavement. 3. That a cement- 
bound macadam pavement will cost ‘only a little more than 
an asphalt-treated macadam road. 4. That the intricacies 
that go into the proper use of bituminous pavement are 
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more exacting than for cement pavements; hence the pos- 
sibilities of failure of asphalt pavement are greater. 5. That 
the asphalt pavements are much more suSceptible to damage 
from water and inefficient drainage. 


U.S. Capital in Mining: George Argall, editor of the 
Mining World, said that the Philippines is a land of mining 
opportunities. Mining companies in the United States 
should seek new mines to take full advantage of the present 
mining hoom. Both company and individual opportunities 
exist. Philippine laws in comparison with requirements 
of United States mining companies are favorable for invest- 
ments. There is a Philippine mining boom. The new boom 
is actually a base metal boom and events of the last four 
months indicate that it has only started. Copper leads the 
boom with the world’s newest open pit copper mine and 
flotation plant, that of Atlas Consolidated Mining Corpora- 
tion in Cebu. The firm’s 4,000 tons per day mill increased 
to 6,000 daily tons. Ore reserves of this firm were esti- 
mated at 37,646,300 tons of 1.018 percent ore. Exploration 
and development currently underway by Elizalde and Com- 
pany might lead to other important copper mines. On 
Negros alone the Elizalde firm had developed 10,000,000 
tons of 0.80 to 1.00 percent copper ore. 


Sugar Output: The new 1955-56 crop year begins 
October, and the estimated production is 1,207,487 short 
tons. The total required quota for this crop year is 1,196,- 
802 short tons. There will, therefore, be an excess produc- 
tion of 10,685 short tons. Figures of the Sugar Quota 
Administration show that there is a carry over of “B” or 
domestic sugar of about 130,000 short tons and about 120,000 
short tons of “C” or reserve sugar which is used to cover 
shortages. 


Industrial Problems: Alfredo Montelibano, chairman of 
the National Economic Council, stated that he was in favor 
of a policy of full protection to local industries but was 
opposed to any industrializhtion program predicated on the 
production of sub-standard products and,selling them at 
high prices. A protdctive policy may be permissible to give 
an industry the neceSsary headstart it needs to get on its 
feet. An industry can count on all the possible inducements 
from the government if it can legitimately qualify as a 
deserving one on the basis of certain standards. The follow- 
ing inducements to industry exist: tax exemption; easy 
financing and repayment terms for capital needs; all neces- 
sary foreign exchange for import requirements; protection 
in the form of tariff duties, quotas and even total banning 
of competitive imports; price supports for very essential food 
crops and direct subsidies for some industries, technical as- 
sistance of all kinds; and other indirect incentives of one 
kind or another for some special] industries. The following 
factors in determining the standards should be observed: 
1. Industries favored by the relative abundance of available 
local raw materials. The more abundant and cheap such 
local raw materials are, the better favored could the indus- 
tries become because the relative cheapness of the raw 
materials would make for lower unit costs and prices of 
finighed products. The costlier the raw materials, the less 
favored an industry becomes. This raw material rule should 
be adhered to if the relative permanence of a local industry 
is to be insured. 2. The employment factor. Agricul- 
tural pursuits provide limited opportunities. for employment. 
The country therefore must industrialize to improve employ- 
ment. 3. The price differential tolerable for consumers be- 
tween a local product and an imported article, assuming 
comparative equality in quality. 4. Other factors ‘such as 
availability of local technical skill and capital. These factors, 
however, are not rigid standards as the first three because 
capital can be raised and skills can be acquired. 
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REPORTS FROM CEYLON 


The new State-sponsored ceramic 
factory was recently opened at Negombo. The factory had 
been built and equipped at a cost of Rs.30 millions. The 
Prime Minister in the course of his opening speech said: 
“The new policy of the State is to leave the business of 
making money to private enterprise while the State busied 
itself about the good Government of the country”. Local 
businessmen should co-operate with the factory to make 
this national venture a success. If they went on importing 
crockery from abroad, they would compel the State to pur- 
chase a certain quota of the local article. The factory is 
the first of its kind to be set up by the Government under 
the State-sponsored Corporations Act. The factory is 
equipped with the most up-to-date machinery and is prepared 
to undertake any order. 


Vegetable Oil Factory: The vegetable oil factory at 
Seeduwa, which is a State enterprise, wi!l go into production 
in February next year. The project will cost the Govern- 
ment, when completed, nearly Rs. 22 million. 


Paper Fadetory: The paper factory at Valaichenai, which 
will be ready shortly, was handed over to a corporation 
under the State-sponsored Corporations Act. The Eastern 
Paper Mills will run the Paper Factory which will be in 
full production by the end of the year. The factory will 
produce annually 2,500 tons of printing paper, 750 tons of 
writing paper and about 2 million paper bags for cement. 
It will also produce its own raw material (illuk grass) on 
a one thousand acre farm. Six hundred acres of this farm 
have. already been brought under cultivation. 


Air Ceylon—KLM: It was agreed that Air Ceylon 
should extend its national, regional and international ser- 
vices progressively with the close co-operation and aSsistance 
of KLM. It is proposed that Air Ceylon re-open its mter- 
national service to Europe next February, utilising Con- 
stellation aircraft.made available to.Air Ceylon by K.L.M. 


Ceramic Factory: 


National Savings: The National Savings Committee 
decided to fix the savings target for 1955-56 at Rs. 90 mil- 
lion, which is Rs. 10 million higher than the 1954-55 target. 
The target has been raised because the sum of Rs. 80 million 
fixed for 1954-55 was. exceeded long before schedule. Sir 
Nicholas Attygalle, Vice Chancellor of the University of 
Ceylon, was elected Chairman of the committee in succession 
to Sir Ivor Jennings. 


__ Development Finance Corporation: The Corporation 
will provide medium and long-term finance for new private 
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Trading totals: 
Notes cash 


T.T. US$1,840,000, 
-US$365,000, 
US$2,370,000, D.D. US$390,000. 


agricultural and industrial enterprises, with emphasis on the 
latter. It will also assist existing establishments to expand 
and modernise their plant and equipment. The Corporation 
will have an initial capital of Rs. 24 million of which the 
Government will advance Rs. 16 million interest free and 
the balance Rs. 8 million will be raised by public subscrip- 
tion. The public issue will be divided into 80,000 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 100 each. The Corporation may borrow a sum 
not in excess of Rs. 24 million from the International Bank 
tor Reconstruction and Development. The loan will be 
guaranteed by the Government. The first Board of Direc-. 
tors will be appointed by the Minister of Finance and will 
comprise one government director, two ex-officio directors. 
and between four and six shareholder directors. 


U.N. Industrial Mission Report: The five-member in-- 
dustrial mission from the United Nations reported that the 
prospects for the development of small-scale industries in 
Ceylon are good. Many products that are at present im- 
ported can be manufactured locally. This can be done by 
the expansion of the Department of Industries, better co- 
operation between government and the private sector, and 
also better co-ordination between the Industries Depart- 
ment and the other connected departments. One of the 
industries that can be highly developed in Ceylon is textiles. 
The mission recommends that power looms be established 
in Ceylon for the manufacture of textiles. For this purpose 
the mission urges a wider distribution of power. Agricul- 
tural raw materials, which are now exported in the raw 
condition, can be developed and processed locally and the 
finished product could be exported. This can be done parti- 
cularly with regard to rubber. The mission has also found 
definite possibilities for the improvement of rice milling. 


KLM-Air Ceylon Corporation: Government accepted 
proposals for the formation of a corporation in collabora- 
tion with the Dutch airline, KLM, to operate international 
air services. Under the proposals, Ceylon will allow the 
new corporation to use her air route privileges and share 
the profits. ‘Ceylon has the right to buy up to 51 per cent. 
of the shares in the concern. 


New Zealand Aid for Milk: The New Zealand govern- 
ment agreed to give Ceylon Rs. 700,000 for the use of the 
recently-inaugurated milk scheme. The money will be 
given under the C-Plan for the purchase of modernised 
equipment. Under the scheme, pasteurized milk is made 
available at 55 cents per pint. The United Nations Children’s 
Emergency Fund will also contribute towards the scheme. 


COMMERCE 


Japan and Korea, and shippers held 
back on their profit being cut down by 
the smaller difference between  T.T. 


forward 
The 


For the week of 14 to 19 November 1955 


market reacted with an easier tendency 
on increased offers and inflow of cash 
Future trend of the market is 
and no wider 


increased, 


In the Notes mar- 


U.S.$ notes. 
TT. TT. Sey Notes C©XPected to be quiet ; 

Nov High pa High ow change of rates, for cross rates in New 
14 $5884 588 5831, 582% York seemed to be stable at this level. 
15 walks, any 582% In the T.T. sector, offers from Japan, 
16 1 Ap 

17 587% 586% 582% 58244 See and Bangkok have 

18 587 586%, 58275 582% While enquiries for gold and_ general 
19 58714 586% 583% 582% imports decreased. 

D.D. rates: High 586% Low 684%. ket, cash notes were pouring in from 


rates, being only about four points. In- 
terest for the change over in the ficti- 


tious forward favoured sellers and 
amounted to only 40 cents per 
US$1,000, Positions taken figured at 


US$2% million per day average. In 
the D.D. sector, business was rather 
quiet. 


Yen and Piastre: There was no busi- 
ness recorded in the forward trading 


Ee eo 


‘average of 28,700 .taels. 
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for Yen, and change over interest total- 
led $6.47 per Yen 100,000 in favour of 
buyers. Cash quotations were for Yen 
1,475—1,460 per 100,000, and _ for 
Piastre $890—850 per 10,000. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: Philippines 1.955—1.94, 


Japan 0.014475—.0.014325, Malaya 
1.879, Indochina 0.0769, Thailand 
0.2617. Sales: Pesos 420,000, Yen 135 


million, Malayan $330,000, Piastre 12 
million, Baht 6 million. The market 
was rather active on better demands 
but there were few changes in rates. 
It was reported that some local capital 
or recent inflow-capital was moving out 
of the Colony ag local investments in 
Shares and real estate were not what 
some financiers desired to be. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
Yuan notes quoted at $1.70 per Yuan. 
Remittances through legal channels and 
at the official rate of 0.427 per HK$ 
increased. Taiwan Bank Dollar 
quoted at $164—-157 per thousand, and 
remittances at 150—145, with only 
small business concluded. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.45—15.37, Australia 12.40 
—12.30, New Zealand 13.70—13.68, 
Egypt 14.90—14.80, South Africa 15.40 
—15.38, India 1.175—1.17, Pakistan 
1.00, Ceylon 0.99—0.98, Burma 0.65— 


0.62, Malaya 1.829—1.827, Canada 
5.83—5.81, Philippines 2.015—1.985, 
Macao 1.00—0.99, Switzerland 1.35, 
France 0.015, Indonesia 0.15—0.145, 


Thailand 0.247—0.245. 
Gold Market 


Nov High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
14 $255 254% 264%, High 
15 254% 253% 

16 25334 25336 Low 263 
17 253% 2533 
18 254 25316 
19 254% 253% 


The opening and closing prices were 
254% and 253%, and the highest and 
lowest were 255 and 253%. During the 
week under review the market was 
easier on lower US$ exchange rates 
and increased local stock due to heavier 
arrivals in Macao. Demand for export 
remained good and this is expected to 
continue as buying power from South 
East Asia ports will even be better to- 
wards the end of the year. Interest for 
change over favoured sellers and total- 
led $1.44 per ten taels of .945 fine. 


' Tradings amounted to 55,800 taels or 


an average of 9,300 taels per day, and 
positions taken figured at a daily 
Cash _ sales 
totalled 26,510 taels, of which only 510 
taels listed and the balance of 26,000 
taels arranged. Imports mainly came 
from Macao and amounted to 19,500 
taels. One shipment of 40,000 fine 
ounces reached Macao via the Colony 
in the week. Exports figured at 16,500 


taels (6,000 taels to Bangkok, 5,000 to 


Singapore, 3,500 to Indonesia, 1,500 
to Rangoon, 500 to Korea). Differ- 
ences paid for local and Macao .99 fine 


notes. 


were $12.60—12.40 and 12.10—12.00 


respectively per tael of .945 fine. 
Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.76—37.75. A total of 


only 8,000 fine ounces was contracted 
at 37.75 C.F. Macao. 


Silver Market: Market was again 
easy on the complete absence of export 
demand, and drops of prices were rather 
heavy. Bars quoted at $6.50—6.25 per 
tael with 800 taels traded, $ coin at 
4.10—3.92 per coin with 1,100 coins 
traded, and 20 cent coins at 3.15—3.00 
per 5 coins with 600 coins traded. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The new credit restrictions imposed 
by the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
curtailed speculative activities last 
week. The market was steady. Mon- 
day: Active trading led to a good re- 
covery in most stocks. Interest was 


centred on Utilities, Cements, Hotels 
and Lands. Towards. the close, the 
undertone became fractionally easier. 


The turnover amounted to approximate- 
ly $1,230,000. Tuesday: The market 
was indecisive in the morning. Prices 
fluctuated either way within narrow 
limits. 
developed a steadier tone with the 
majority of counters closing at the 
best levels of the day. The bulk of 
the business was in Hongkong Banks, 
Electrics and China Lights. Further 
improvement in the price of raw rub- 
ber caused Shares in this section to 
advance. The turnover amounted to 
approximately $1,220,000. Wednesday: 
A quieter tone prevailed in the market; 
price movements were _ insignificant. 
Telephones, Lights and Wheelocks re- 
gistered moderate demand. The turn- 
over amounted to about $650,000. The 
market closed steady. Thursday: The 
market improved and prices advanced. 
Wheelocks after their dividend an- 
nouncement were well supported at 
slightly lower levels. Cements came in 
for some demand in the morning session 
but weakened in the afternoon. Elec- 
trics were favcured in the Utility 
section. The day’s turnover amounted 
to about $1,380,000. On better over- 
sea advices, rubber shares made some 
slight advances. Friday: The week end- 
ed on a more cheerful note with most 
counters tacking on fresh gains. Utilities 
led the recovery whilst there was also 
good support for Lands, Cements, Hoteis 
and Wheelocks. HK Banks advanced 
fractionally on better demand. Rubbers 
were marked up appreciably in line 
with the rise in the price of the com- 
modity.. There was a slight increase in 
the volume of business transacted and 
the market closed steady. The turn- 
over amounted to approximately 
$1,010,000. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Hongkong & China Gas Co., Ltd. 
announced an interim dividend in re- 


In the afternoon, the market. 
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spect of the year ending December 31, 
1955 of 15 per cent payable to share- 
holders on the Registers on December 
15, 1955. 


The Sandakan Light & Power Co. 
(1922) Ltd., netted a profit of $129,078 
for the year ended June 30, 1955. A 
dividend of 50 cents per share was an- 
nounced. 

Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. an- 
nounced a dividend of ten per cent, 
and a bonus of five per cent, together 
making 75 cents per share in respect 
of the year ended March 31, 1955. 

The Eastern'!Asia Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, announced a dividend of 
8 cents per share, in respect of the 
year ended March 31, 1955. 

The China Light & Power Co. an- 
nounced a final dividend of 80 cents 
per share on fully-paid shares for the 
year ended September 30, 1955. Divi- 
dends on partly-paid shares will be paid 
on a pro-rata basis. 


RUBBER OUTPUT 


Messrs. A. R. Burkill & Sons (Hong- 
kong) Ltd. the General Managers of 
Amalgamated Rubber Estates Limited, 
announced that the output from the 
Estates for the month of October, 1955 
amounted to 630,706 lbs. The output 
for July/October 1955 totalled 2,499,- 
327 Ibs. 
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HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Southeast Asia 
from the 


Korea, Japan and 
made extensive purchases 
local commodity market last week; 
China bought some fertilizers while 
Taiwan was interested in metals and 
pharmaceuticals. Trading with Burma 
and the Philippines showed no improve- 
ment. Exports to U.K. consisted main- 
ly of Hongkong manufactures. Paper, 
China produce, industrial chemicals and 


pharmaceuticals maintained norma! 
business; sugar, rice and cotton textiles 
registered improvements; but cement 


and wheat flour were sluggish. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Trade Restrictions: Samples of 
Hongkong products no longer require 
certificate of origin in shipments to 
Kenya. Sudan started import licens- 
ing control of all imports (with the 
exception of certain essential commo- 
dities such as fertilizers, kerosene, 
wheat flour, ete.) from the scheduled 
territories including Hongkong. 

China Trade: China made substan- 
tial purchases of fertilizers here last 
week. To Vietminh, China sent cement 
and sugar under the agreement signed 
in Peking by Ho Chi Minh. 

Taiwan Trade: A barter trade 
covering an annual exchange of US$4 
million worth of goods both ways be- 
tween Taiwan and the Philippines was 
under negotiation. Taiwan economic 
delegation in Seoul discussed trade pos- 
sibilities with Korean government. 
From the local market, Taiwan made 
selective purchases of metals and phar- 
maceuticals. 

Japan Trade: A Japan-Burma- 
America triangle trade talk was in pro- 
gress. Japan's purchases from here 
consisted mainly of China produce. 

Korea Trade: Seoul was consider- 
ing the resumption of trade with Japan. 


Meanwhile shipments from here to 
Korea remained active. 

Indonesia Trade: Indonesia im- 
proved her import system. Importers 


there no longer require to pay a 50% 
deposit in establishing L/Cs_ through 
foreign banks in Djakarta. Cotton 
textiles, paper and metals constituted 
the major portion of exports from here 
to Indonesia. 

Thailand Trade: Thailand proclaim- 
ed new foreign exchange rates for 
import duty assessments. Hongkong 
remained a point of transit for Japan- 
ese goods to Thailand. There were, 


however, indications that competition 
from Chinese goods was growing. 
Indochina Trade: Exports from 


Hongkong to Indochina included phar- 
maceuticals, foodstuffs, industrial che- 
micals, structural materials and Hong- 
kong manufactured shirts, rubber shoes, 
aluminium wares, cotton textiles, etc. 
In return, Vietnam sent here maize, 
feathers, cassia lignea and other staples. 

Philippine Trade: Manila turned to 
Taiwan for garlic to relieve the acute 


shortage there. Philippine purchases 
from here were insignificant. 

Burma Trade: Burma invited ten- 
ders for the supply of cotton piece- 
goods and yarns. Exports to Burma 
remained quiet. 


COMMODITIES 


China Produce: Japan and South- 
east Asia remained the leading buyers. 
Aniseed star improved on short stock. 
Bitter almond remained firm on strong 
demand. Cassia lignea received warm 
support from Portugal, India and 
Middle East. Feathers were in short 
supply from Southeast Asia; prices ad- 
vanced. Dried ginger remained firm 
on absorption by Korea and Middle 
East; groundnut kernel was favoured 
by local pressing mills; gypsum was 
bought by Southeast Asia; maize dipped 
under Japan’s low buying offer; men- 
thol crystal declined in spite of demand 
from Indonesia; silk waste was keenly 
enquired for by Japan; and rosin was 
purchased by Southeast Asia. Castor 
seeds were favoured by Japan, but the 
high price of Chinese product forced 
the buyer to buy Thai seeds. Sesame 
seeds remained weak due to Japan’s 
low buying offer and the good crop in 
Thailand. Woodoil continued firm on 
purchases by Japan, Thailand and 
Korea. Aniseed oil receded following 
the decline on the international mar- 
ket. Green pea enjoyed good demand 
with Inclia at improved prices, but 
slackened when trading slowed down. 

Metals: The market was active with 
orders from Korea, Indonesia, Thailand 
and Taiwan. Most of the items in de- 
mand registered improvements. Alu- 


minium sheets moved further up when. 


indents advanced. Black plate firmer 
on purchases by Korea; black plate 
waste waste improved both in trading 
volume and _ in price; copper sheets 
climbed up although supply was abun- 
dant; galvanized iron sheet registered 
sizable turnovers at improved prices, 
particularly when indent cost went up; 
and galvanized iron pipes were popular 
with exporters and local consumers. 
Iron wire rail and galvanized steel plate 
declined slightly under heavy _ stocks. 
Mild steel angle bars maintained firm 
prices on orders from Thailand. Mild 
steel round bars advanced with  in- 
creased indents and further stimulated 
by orders from Taiwan. Salvaged steel 
plates drew buying interest from local 
iron works; stock was low and supplies 
from North Borneo registered improve- 
ments. Scrap iron advanced on in- 
creased demand from Japan. Steel 
wire ropes of HK origin recorded sub- 
Stantial sales to Indonesia at steady 
prices. 

Paper: Trading was restricted by 
short supply and low stock of many 
popular items. Art printing and MG 
cap of Chinese origin registered sub- 
stantial sales to local consumers. Du- 
plex board was purchased by Indonesia 
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but advances were checked by heavy 
arrivals. Glassine attracted keen over- 
seas demand but stock shortage curbed 
the business. MG ribbed kraft enjoyed 
demand from Indonesia but there were 
signs of selling resistance because the 
price here lagged behind the indent 
cost. MG pure sulphite received sup- 
port from Korea and Thailand, but 
stock was very low. Tissue paper was 
wanted by Korea but spot goods with 
certificates of origin were scanty. 
Transparent cellulose paper was ex- 
tremely low in supply; prices further 
stimulated by increase in U.K. and 
European indents. Trading in wood- 
free printing was also limited by short 
stock. 


Industrial Chemicals: There were 
more enquiries than orders from over- 
seas. Acetic acid (70-80%) was steady 
on local consumption. Caustic soda 
improved slightly on local demand. 
Chlorate of potash gained on _ orders 
from Korea. Formalin firmed on short 
stock. Gum arabic continued to im- 
prove as price in the local market was 
still below cost. Linseed oil lacked ex- 
port demand; price failed to gain on 
indent advance. Montan wax was 
short in stock; price steady. Red 
phosphorus remained steady on en- 
quiries from Korea. Rongalite C lump 
registered slight improvement on en- 
quiries from Taiwan. Sodium cyanide 
gained on Korean orders. Sodiam 
hydrosulphite improved on low stock 
and higher indent. Sodium sulphide 


was bought by Indochina at _ steady 
price. 


Pharmaceuticals: Korea and Taiwan 
made selective purchases. Prices in 
general were steady. Aspirin powder 
drew enquiries from Korea but there 
was no bulk selling offer. Dihydro- 
streptomycin ~ registered brisk local 
business and small fluctuations. Peni- 
cillin preparations were bought by Tai- 
wan and Singapore; santonin crystal 
phenacetin and glucose powder by 
Korea; quinine ethylcarbonate, saccha- 
rum lactose, sacchrine crystal sulpha- 
diazine and sulphathiazole powders by 
local hospitals and clinics. 


Cotton Yarns & Textiles: 
yarns maintained brisk trading at 
steady prices. Local mills were busy 
with orders from U.K., Indonesia and 
Thailand. Indian yarns were bearish 
early in the week; later recovered. 
Pakistan yarns improved on higher in- 
dents and orders from Thailand. Cotton 
piecegoods registered brisk trading at 
firm prices. China textiles were 
favoured by local factories. Hongkong 
drills improved on enquiries from UK. 
Japanese grey sheeting was firm but 
white shirting failed to improve in spite 
of local and export demand. 


Rice: Thai rice improved on low 
stock and short supply. The market 
registered a substantial turnover. Bur- 
mese rice was also firm and active. At 
the end of last week authorities here 
announced that the rice monopoly 
syStem would not be abolished in 1956. 


Cotton 
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Wheat Flour: The flour market was 
sluggish. New arrivals totalled 8.000 
bags American flour and 10,000 bags 
Australian flour. Prices declined. 
Hongkong Flour Mill marked down the 
prices of their products accordingly. 


Sugar: The sugar market was ac- 
tive; increased supplies from Taiwan 
and Japan were absorbed by demand 
from Vietnam. Taikoo granulated was 
favoured by Singapore and local con- 
sumers. The general rising trend also 
pushed up the prices of Cuban and 
Australian browns. 

Cement: Heavy stock plus arrivals 
from Japan and China depressed the 
market. Green Island products re- 
mained steady on active local and ex- 
port demands. 

Miscellaneous Items: Worsted yarn 
registered keen demand from overseas 
and local factories. Window glass en- 
joyed brisk local demand and _ steady 


exports to Indochina. 
Hengkong Products: Hongkong 
manufactured rubber shoes registered 


substantial exports to Canada (about 2 
million pairs this year). Local manu- 
facturers of torchlights must submit 
full details of their production costs 
next year when exporting their pro- 
ducts to UK under the treatment of 
imperial preference. Local makers 
were also cautioned for the application 
of plastic or vényl materials to their 
products for U.K. market as the pre- 
sence of such materials would entail 
heavy duty. A trade group organized 
by the local Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Union is now visiting Cambodia to in- 
vestigate possibilities for industrial de- 
velopment there as well as trading pros- 
pects. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 


Young and Sons Company Limited: 
Exporters and importers; Nominal 
Capital, $500,000; Registered Office, 
195 Des Voeux Road Central, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers, Yo Giok Sie, 4 Castle 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Pun Ky 


Uen, 16 Kimberly Street, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 

Kam Kee Navigation Company 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $1 million; 


Registered Office, 68 Bonham Strand 
West, Hongkong; Subscribers, Lam C. 
Cheong, 68 Bonham Strand West, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; K. K. Lam, 68 Bon- 
ham Strand West, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Choy Yong Yee, 40 Bonham 
Road, Hongkong, ovoksnt 

Cheong Kee Navigation Company 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $1 million; 
Registered Office, 68, Bonham Strand 
West, Hongkong; Subscribers, Lam C. 
Cheong, 68 Bonham Strand West, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; K. K. Lam, 68 Bonham 
Strand West, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Choy Yong Yee, 40 Bonham Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Baecker & Co. (Hongkong) Limited: 
Exporters and _ importers; Nominal 
Capital, $100,000; Registered Office, 
Henry House, Hongkong; Subscribers, 
Lawrence Monroe Scott, Masonic Build- 
ing, Tokyo, Japan, Merchant; W. C. R. 
Carr, 23 Shouson Hill Road, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


Standard Wooden Furniture Com- 
pany _ Limited: Nominal Capital, 
$200,000; Registered Office, 521 Lock- 
hart Road, Hongkong; Subscribers—— 
Tsinforn C. Wong, 16 Mount Davis 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Miao Dou 
Cheng, 804 King’s Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Hadley & Company, Limited: Im- 
porters & exporters; Nominal Capital, 
$300,000; Registered Office, Hongkong 
Hotel Building, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—Wong Chok Man, Hongkong Hotel 
Building, Hongkong, Merchant; Lui 
Kim Lung, Hongkong Hotel Building, 
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$500,000; Registered Office, 9 Ice House 
Street, Hongkong; Subscribers—James 
Woodrow Duff, 18 Caxton House, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Michael Cyril Harring- 
ton Young, 302 Grandview Mansions, 
Tai Hang Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Maidstone Land Investment Company 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $500,000; 
Registered Office, 45, Queén’s Road 
Central, Hongkong; Subscribers—Li 
Kwan Sang, 11 Dragon Terrace, Tai 
Hang, Hongkong, Merchant; Wong 
Leung, 10 Stanley Street, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 

American Investors Limited: Nomi- 
nal Capital, »10,000; Registered Office, 
404 Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
Building, Hongkong; Subscribers—D. 
Brittan Evans, 17 Shek O, Hongkong, 
Solicitor; F. G. Nigel, R: B. L. 536 Deep 
Water Bay, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Pre-Cast Concrete, Limited: Nominal 
Capital, $1 million; Subscribers—J. D. 
Clague, 564 The Peak, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Henry Graye, 161 The Peak, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Greenwood Trading Company, 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $500,000; Re- 
gistered Office, Pedder Building, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Yan Hin Che, 12 
Pah Sha Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Louis Stephen Leigh, 171 Queen’s Road 
East, Hongkong, Clerk. 

Jayson Company Limited: Importers 
& exporters; Nominal Capital, $2 mil- 
lion; Registered Office, Bank of East 
Asia Building, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—F. G. Nigel, R. B. L. 5386 Deep Water 
Bay, Hongkong, Solicitor; Wong Wai 
Chung, N.K.I.L. 2740, Kowloon, Married 
Woman. 

Lepack Company (1955) Limited: 
Importers & exporters; Nominal Capital, 


$500,000; Registered Office, Windsor 
House, Hongkong; Subscribers—Yu 
Luen Wai, 136/8 Boundary Street, 


Kowloon, Merchant; Yu Cho Wan, 56 
Yu Chau Street, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Yu Fook Chuen, 56 Jardine Bazaar, 


were incorporated in Hongkong during Hongkong, Merchant. Hongkong, Merchant; To Kine Kwan, 
the period from October 17 to Novem- Impex International Limited: Ex- 2 Blenheim Avenue, Kowloon, Mer- 
ber 12, 1955: porters and importers; Nominal Capital, chant. 
UNITED KINGDOM TRADE WITH CHINA AND HONGKONG 
For the first eight months of 1955 
IiMPORTS 
i i fr China from Hongkong 
eee Quantity yc Value Quantity alue 
Dairy: Products (including eggs) — .2......cc-esececeetcesences 58,217 ewt £1,193,634 - = ath pect a 
fA 5 di Gi we Ss 31,12 é 
pie & Vegetables (including inger) aa = perc pay 
CR cect cere ewan cess erste rns seeseeeeeeee 
i i £2,341 aS = 
Feeding stuffs for animals ...........- 8 tons ; 
Hides & Skins, undressed ............. — — 3,519 ewt £50,077 
INT SCSAS Baie chelereiesrieis wieiclelsicie s /o,clsvntureiejticint= =r 385 tons £28,557 — _— 
Wood & Other Animal Hair ........... — £1,715,937 — -— 
ECON NVA GS IN ete le ico relay ale sfote a winlciniais aisis'9ie\v.eYuislaiziviniale\s/niovs\ayoibveieie 7,746,100 lbs £272,471 — —_— 
Mise. animal: & Veg. crude mat’ls (incl. bristles) .......... — £) 545,818 — ease 
Animal & Vegt. Oise! caeleinteeine else seine sieie's Ajarave Wialevesdeverstarevecsteln 64,734 cwt £524,351 6,159 ewt £22,199 
Chemicals (incl. essen. oils, perfumery & toilet prep’ns) .... _ £898,601 = pagina 
€otton Yarns & W’vn fabrics — , a a pybipais 
Misc. Textile Manufactures = £421, a Fy ere 
Clothing, footwear etc.  ...-...--eeeeeeeeee — a = 5 BEER 
Misc. manufactured goods _ 014, 


FAR EASTERN 


oe Economic Review 
EX P°O RTS é 
to China. to Hongkong 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cerealen Gs preparations senna aspires cn ae vier et erteers — — 13,865 ewt £124,037 
Coffee, cocoa & prep’ns = = 3,919 ,, £132,407 
Beveracesy we bxiatite ne ae aateeeae —= = — £161,192 
Tobacco manufactures a i — — 1,105,525 lbs £636,016 
Wool! tops (ita ceeasissiten 5 5 7,352,000 Ibs £3,220,791 1,689,000 Ibs £700,119 
Animal & Vegetable oils ........ a — — 6,559 ewt £35,922 
(Chemical elements & Compounds : — £405,044 = £400,405 
(Dyeing & Tanning materials ...... 4 — — 4,300 cwt £338,771 
(Pigments, paints, varnishes . a = — £233,073 
(Drugs & medicinal prep’ns : — — —- £398,084 
(Perfumery & toilet prep’ns : _ — —. £249,985 
(Plastic materials = ss = 22,213 ewt £309,148 
(Total all chemicals ~ ........00s.esesseereeees ‘ =e £1,392,260 aS £2,171,147 
Rubber manufactures (incl. tyres & tubes) —— — =) £160,058 
Paper ‘manufactures. Si iiv<ssscccssanteotreace —- — 21,765 cwt £214,213 
(Worsted Yarns —......... —_— es 524,527 lbs £349,568 
(Woven woollen fabrics ........ : _ — 1,407,000 sq. yd £858,865 
(Woven w’sted fabrics ......... 5 —_— —_— 684,000 ,, ,, £530,905 
(Total all Woollen & W’sted care 
(Yarns & Manufactures ....... _ — —_— £1,826,948 
(Cotton S¥erns) otac ese t/asleunah : — — 391,240 lbs £188,632 
(Woven cotton fabrics .......-s-ecesseses pes _ — 1,314,000 sq. yd £226,370 
(Total of cotton yarns & woven fabrics ..........-eeeeeeeee aN = —_— — £496,088 
Synthetic fibre yarns & woven fabrics ........--eeeeeeeeeeee — <= = £184,824 
Mise. Textile Manufs. _ — = £636,627 
Misc. non-metallic mineral manufactures’ ...... — — — £257,095 
(Iron & Steel bars & rods — = 7,760 tons £270,887 
(Piatess & a eheets, 7 Ma ccdiin-cc _ — 3,915 ,, £165,568 
(Tubes, pipes & fittings —_ _— 6,526 ,, £373,324 
(Total Iron & Steel mfrs. — — 30,808 ,, £1,158,915 
Copper & Copper Alloys — — 22,403 cwt £332,863 
(Implements & tools ....... _ — — £86,725 
(Total manufs. of metal —_— = — £596,026 
(Internal combustion engines ae en iced — 7,102 ewt £222,196 
(Rextile pmachinery” 7 Fe. is iajersic Gaarnveraieness) aapieislenioters ayers 1,608 cwt £47,248 6,507 _ ,, £172,326 
(Total all machinery other than Electric se 
Electrical machinery, apparatus etc.  ....-.. cess eee cence rece _— — — £1,206,870 
(Number) 
(Vehicles CALS Ge, soiasaiscatala cis cixtete stadeialsia/aicie\oveiae etna ae ores onaiere — — 1,635 £638,334 
chassis Ss pes 220 £187,542 
(Total value all vehicles —_ — = £1,182,008 
Sanitary, heating & Lighting fixtures & furniture Ade — — — £264,957 
‘Clething) | Loot weary ss sists qisvaeietalerielere oie ate iters en wine ietier aie she aerate — — = £290,475 
Scientific instruments, photograph & optical goods ............ _ a — £260,061 
Mise. manufactured’ goods, .....6.-22-22-0- =. MD OU AOR US ECOL. e —_ _ _ £474,230 


TOTAL VALUE OF U.K. IMPORTS & EXPORTS FOR JANUARY TO AUGUST 


GC H Tl NA HONGKONG 
; 1954 1955 1954 1955 
mports from £5,578,459 £8,050,087 £7,105,039 £10 
578, 1050, 105, ,802,776 
Exports to £4,641,487 £5,299,150 £16,186,554 £1 6.211808 
Re-exports £81,580 £47,482 £221,088 £263,227 


UNITED KINGDOM’S TRADE WITH FORMOSA 


(8 months ended 31/8/54) (8 months ended 31/8/55) 
Tmports from £414,336 £549,124 
Exports to £903,124 £420,786 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH CHINA & TOTAL TRADE 
4 (8 months ended 31/8/54 
H.K. Imports from Chima. .o0.05-scscesseeacnes £25.8 mil . A eta tee see 
H.K. Exports to Ohin€ ..... sels sc sces ce GV ret aa 
£40.7 |, £43.0 ,, 
(8 months ended 31/8/64 
H.K. Total Merchandise imports ............ £137.2 mil Sige ar peer Wks 
H.K. Total Merchandise exports 1........... Bi9726) 580 awe 


£234.8 ,, £250.2 ,, 


